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ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS, 
Pirector.—Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S.,&¢. 

During the Session 1856-57, which will commence on the Ist of 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 

1. Chemistry. By A. W. Mofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &. 

¢. Meta'lurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

2. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

2 oo, . } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 

6. Geology. By A.C. Ramsay, F B.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, M.A.,F.R.8. 

8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical ®rawing, by Mr. Binns, 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
fs £30 for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 


20. 

aa are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, ata fee 
of £10 for the term of three months. Tae same fee is charged in 
the Metullurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £2, £3, and £4 
ech. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s Ser- 
vices, Acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
palf the asual charges. 





8, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
ineducation, are admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 
B.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 
For a prospectus and reeiag eee apply at the Museum of Prac- 
‘ol Jermyn-street, London. 
—. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Botox. ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 





TION. The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS will be 
for EXAMINATION of SOMERSETSHIRE ANTIQUITIES 
at BRIDGWATER and at BATH, August 25th, and terminating 
on the 30th. 
Patnons.—The Lord Lieutenant of the County and the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese. 
Paesipent.—Th* Earl of Perth and Melfort. 
“Excursions will be made, and visits paid, to Gl b 


R. L. A. LEWIS will shortly Sell the 
Seventh and Concluding Portion of the Stock of the Jate 
Mr. WM. PICKERING. 


Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on Receipt of 
Six Postage Stamps. 





Saryace—1500 Reams or Paper. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction, on 


THURSDAY, the 2Ist., ina Warehouse at the Farringdon 
Livery Stables, Stonecutters* Street, opposite the Market, 1500 
Reams of Envelope, Printing, Writing, and other Papers, mostly 
‘in good condition, saved from the late Fire at Messrs. Dobbs, 
Kidd, and Co. 


Catalogues of Mr. L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet Street. 





THEATRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Booxs. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction, at 

his House, 125, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY the 27th, 
the LIBRARY of a Gentleman, i ding an Ext dinary Col- 
lection of Provincial Play Bills, 6957.in number, arranged in 
Towns, collected by James Broughton, Esq.,in 12 vols.; Shak- 
speare’s Plays, by Reed, 21 vols., illustrated by 2000 Portraits, 
Views, Scenic Representations, &c.; numerous Curious Old 
quarto Plays, Autograph Letters, Drawings, &c., of W. H. Ire- 
Jand, relative to his Shaksp ‘apers; Th ical. Observer, 29 
vols.; a Complete Sct of the Shakspeare Papers, 19 vols., half 
morocco, extra; Shirley’s Dramatic Works, 6{|vols.; Retzsch’s 
Outlines to Shakspeare, 82 Plates, green morocco extra; Lord 
Bacon's Works, by Montagu, 17 vols.; Milton’s Works, by Mit- 
ford, 8 vols.; Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 4 vols.; Hamilton's 
Ancient Vases, 3 vols., fine copy. 








EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 

tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 

these interesting branches of Science, can be had at 2,5, 10, 20, 

50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 

Majesty, 149, Strand, London; also, Geologi Maps, H: A 

Books, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in Geology 

and Mineralogy. 











7 Abbey 
Wells Cathedral, the churches of St. Cuthbert, Martock, Stoke, 
amd Hamdon, &c.; the Bath Abbey Church, Roman kemains, 


&e, &e. 

‘Tickets and P; s to be obtained of T. J. Prtricrew, 
¥aq., Treasurer, 16, Onslow Crescent, Brompton, and of the 
Curator. Mr. Wright, No. 60, Pall Mall. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY with a Oolleetian of PICTWRES by” 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTY is 
daily, until Saturday, August 30th, from ‘Ten to. Six. Admission 
1s... Catalogue 6d. 








GEORGE NIcoLSecretary. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—STATE OF THE CROPS. 


[HE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE AND 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of this day, August 16th, 
contains a full report of the State of the Crops throughout the 
country. Order of any Newsvendor. A single copy ‘sent on 
receipt of six postage stamps. 


Office for Advertisements, ~ Upper Wellington Street, Covent 
arden. 





OARD AND MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN EDINBURGH. — Herr LOEWENSTEIN, German 
Master in the Phil hical Institution, receives into his family 








RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. 
EXHIBITION OF PRIZE. PAINTING. 
ApMIssion Free. 

The Exhibition of Paintings and other Works ofArt purchased 
for distribution amongst the Members of this Soci¢y, for the pre- 
sent year, is now open, at the GALLERY of thrOLD WATER 
COLOUR SOCIETY, 5a, Pall Mail East. 

ROBERT ALEXANDER KID@ON, 
Acting Secretary, Art-Unon of Glasgow. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now exhibiting, in the Asie of the Central 
Transept, adjoining the Italian Court, Mr WV. O. WILLIAMS’ 
TRACINGS from the ORIGINAL FRESWES by GIOTTy, at 
Padua. Also, an Entire Set of the FACSMILES of ANCIENT 
IVORY CARVINGS published by the Socity. 

Priced Catalogues of the Facsimiles, andescriptive Notices of 
the Society’s Collections, with a Prospems annexed, may be 
tained in the News Room, Crystal Palace 
JOHN /ORTON, Secretary. 





Office of the Arundel Society, 
24, Old Bond Street. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—he SEVENTH 

ANNUAL PUBLICATION is now Jeady for Members who 

have paid the Subscription for 1855—viz., 
1, Four Wood Engravings from the FJESCOES OP GIOTTO, 

in the Arena Chapel. Nos. 23—26. . 

2. Notices of SCUL! TURE IN IVOR;, 4to, containing :— 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt's Lecture of une 29th, and Mr. Old- 
field's Catalogue of the Facsimile of Ancient Ivory Carv- 
ings in the ‘ociety’s collection with Nine Photographs, 
by J. A. Spencer, in a cover desined by Mr. D. Wyatt. 

N.B.—The Facsimiles may be seena the Office, and in the 
hewly arranged Court, next the Italia Court, at the Crystal 

e, and are sold, in classes, to Memérs and the Public. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTDN, £1 Is. 
24, Old Bond Street. JOH: NORTON, Secretary. 


(ZPXS, 1856-7.—The ME)VICAL SESSION 
COMMENCES on the Ist¢ OCTOBER. 

The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSTill be given by THOMAS 
BELL, Esq., F.R.S., and Pres. L.s., ooWEDNESDAY, the Ist of 
October, at Two o'clock. Gentlenm desirous of becomii 
Students must produce satisfactory taimony as to their educa- 
tion and conduct; they are required ¢ pay £40 for the first year, 
£0 for the second year.and £10 $° every succeeding year of 
rege a: or £100 in one paymentatitles a student to a perpe- 

ket. 








Clinical Clerks, Dressers, Ward Clerks, Dressera’ Reporters, 
Residents, and Dressers inthe Eye Ward, are selected 
“tcording to merit from those stubnts who have attendéd a 
Second year. Mr. Stocker, Apothary to Guy’s Hospital, will 
ter students, and give any furthe nformation required. 


Six young Gentlemen attending the University or the 
Public Academies. They will havehe advantage of German and 
French conversation with the members of the family. 

References are kindly permitted, amongst others, to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Terrot, Professor Simpson, Dr. Douglas Maclagan, 
the Secretary of the University, &c. 


For Terms, &c., apply to Herr Loewenstein, 24, Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh. 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 
RALway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
‘ COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 

case of Death, secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 


of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London; where also 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey, or by the year, as heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 
Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 


M4* FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of “ Episodes of Insect 
Life.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, price 16s. 
MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY AND 


A GALVANISM, being the Fourth Edition, entirely re-written, 
of Lectures on Electricity. By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital, &c. &c. 

Part 1I., comprising Magnetism, Electro-dy ics, Dia-magnet- 
ism, and the Electric Telegraph, will very shortly be published. 

“* This publication fully bears out its title of ‘Manual,’ discuss- 
ing in a satisfactory manner Electricity, Frictional and Voltaic ; 
Thermo-Electricity, and Electro-Physiology.”—AtTHEN UM. 

“It is with much pleasure that we welcome the first part of the 
fourth edition of Dr. Noad’s valuable work, which is as he tells us 
entirely re-written; it is indeed to all intents and purposes a 
new book, and reflects the highest credit upon its accomplished 
author.”—ATLas. 

“ This is a work of great merit, and is as creditable to the scien- 
tific attainments and phil research of the author, as it is 
of paramount importance to the public.”—Epucationat Gazettr. 
“The account given in this volunie of Electricity Galvani 
is not only complete in a scientific sense, but—which is a rarer 
thing—it is popular and = LANCET. ~ 











Guy's Hospital, August, 1856. 





Just published, post Svo, price’ls. 6d. 
A GERMAN. GRAMMAR on a New and 
Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCRIFF. 
London: Longman and Co. 


R. ALFORD’S EDITION of the GREEK 
TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH NOTES. The Turap 
Votume is now ready. Price 18s. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 












































This day, the First Part, 6s. 


A N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. By ALFRED BARRY, M.A., 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Leeds, late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 












































PAU AND THE PYRENEES. 
Price 10s. 6d. a New and Enlarged Edition of the 


(CLIMATE of PAU, and of MONTPELLIER, 

HYERES, NICE, ROME, PISA, FLORENCE, NAPLES, 
BIARRITZ, &e., with a Description of the Watering Places of 
the Pyrenees, and of the Virtues of their respective Mineral 
sources. By ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S.E., Cor. 
Member of the Hist. Institute of France, &c. &c. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
























































MR. LONG'S EDITION OF CICERO. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, the Third Volume of 
ICERO’S ORATIONS, with 2 COMMEN- 
TARY. By GEORGE LONG, M.A., Brighton College; and 
forming a volume of ‘‘ The Bibliotheca Classica.” Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, M.A., and the Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane ; and G. Bell, Fleet Street. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcx. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


































































































Thir | Edition, 170 Engravings. 
ANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD 
wy gd Sisal Ate ere ORES 
Soolety, Edinburgh. 
‘W. Wesley, Office of the “ — E fi 
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Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured. 


(onumOLeGIs SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conehology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE 
F.L.S.. Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 















































DR. GILES’S NEW BOOK ILLUSTRATING BIBLE 
HISTORY. 








8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., free by post, 8s. 


FLEATHEN RECORDS TO THE JEWISH 

SCRIPTURAL HISTORY; containing all the Extracts 
from the *Greek and Latin Writers in which the Jews and 
Christiané are named. In English, with the Text in juxtaposi- 
tion. By the Rev. Dr. GILEs, of C. C. C. Ox. 


James Cornish, 297, Holborn, 















































8vo, price 15s. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
























































Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


















































R. GILES’S KEYS TO THE CLASSICS. 

Limp cloth for the Pocket ; construed with the Text, into 

nih. literally, and word for word, as used in the public 
schools. 


1, 
VIRGIL’S ANEID. Books I, I1., TI. 2s, 












































2. 
CESAR’'S COMMENTARIES. Bool E Ya. @d?\ > Ry 
3. f Ox - — 
In the Press, Ve —= rd 
ODES OF HORACE (Complete). ~ 
*.° The Two Books free by post a penmy stamp extra, 























George Knight end Co, Foster Lane, Tyqien. 


London: James Cornish, 297, Hpi 
¥ € 
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READY FOR THE PRESS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSORIPTION, IN ONE VOLUME, WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH ; 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT TO EXCEED TWO GUINEAS, 


EPHESUS, AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


By EDWARD FALKENER, 


EDITOR OF THE MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 





Epaesvs, the port of Ionia, situated on the river Cayster, was, during the whole period of classical antiquity, a place of the highest importance. Owing 
to its favoured situation it became the mart of commerce of Asia Minor, and here was exchanged the produce of Greece and Egypt with that of the Persian 
empire and inner Asia, The wealth of the town, arising from such intercourse, exposed it to the covetousness of the Persian monarchs; but after a long 
period of three hundred years, during which it struggled, in common with the other cities of Asia, to maintain its independence, it was obliged to call in to 
its assistance the Greeks of Europe, who, from protectors, beeame its most cruel oppressors, For upwards of a century it was held by the successors of 
Alexander, and after the defeat of Antiochus the Great, it fell into the hands of the Romans. The city suffered by an earthquake in the reign of the em- 
peror Tiberius, and though frequently wasted and destroyed, it ever rose to greater magnificence after each catastrophe. Its final destruction, which hap- 
pened A,D. 262, cannot fail to impress the mind of the philosopher and the Christian, who think of its former glory, its Christian celebrity, and its final 
desolation, 

The early colonists introduced with them the worship of the goddess Diana; but. owing to the connexion of Ephesus with central Asia, an oriental 
character was gradually given to her rites. It was not the nimble goddess of the woods, but an uncouth mammiform divinity which was exposed to view, 
and which represented the GREAT MOTHER OF NATURE and source of all things. Her temple, built at the joint expense of all Asia, was esteemed one of the 
seven wonders of the world, not merely from the engineering difficulties which its builders had to overcome, out on account of its magnificence and grandew, 
the purity of its architecture, the beauty of its sculptural adornments, and the extraordinary collection of works of art, in painting and sculpture, which it 
contained. Seven times destroyed, it was seven times rebuilt, each time with greater magnificence ; one of its conflagrations being noted in history as the 
work of an execrable fanatic. This sacred shine was reverenced in Greece and Asia. When Darius destroyed all the other temples of Asia, this alone was 
spared. Here met for worship the Greeks of Europe and of Asia, Here, in honour of Diana, sacrificed the great Macedonian conqueror, the proud Persian 
satrap, and the Roman general. Alexander, Tissaphernes, and Antony did honour to her fane, 

This celebrated city, the chief seat of Asiatic grandeur, opulence, and civilization ; this city, which witnessed the labours of apostles ; this city, which 
became 4 monument of the fulfilment of divine prophecy ; this city, so famous both in pagan and in Christian tines, it is the object of Mr. FALKENER to 
describe, His monograph, accompanied with carefully measured plans of the city and its various monuments,cannot fail to engage the attention and 
excite the interest. of. the scholag and the historian, the archzologist:and the architect, the traveller and the divine. 


The. Table of Contents will enable the reader to form-an estimate of the character of the work. 





CONTENTS. 


PART I—-THE CITY OF EPHESUS. 


I Introduction: Inaccuracy of our present:information. 9. The Theatre; 10. The Stadium ; ‘1.The Odeon: 12, Colonnades; 13, Fou 
: . . ins: 14, 3 15. Is. \6, 3. 17. ; 18. H 
II. Origin of ae aor yg names of Ephesus: Parts- of the City : Suburbs and i 10 Castle hype Ry py Ae A hPa: Se 
Dependencies of the City. a 
: , Vv. ity and Affluence of the City: Nairal Advantages: Illustrious Natives: 
III. Foundation of Ephesus, and'early history, Schools of Painting, Sculpture, and Arcliteture: Practice of Magic, 
IV, Different Buildings of the City. VI. Christian Traditions and Modern History. 


1, iene + 3, The fori i 2 ip thal ewane 4 iS wee aq Avren, I.—Historical events connected with thi lity of Ephesus, 
nasium of the Stadium; 7. Gymnasium of the Theatre; 8, Other Gymnasia; Arrgn. II.—Chronological Table, 


PART II_-THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 
: th ks of Ancient Writers; Preposterous Accounts of Modern Tra- |, ornamented with colour, gilding, and mtal, one of which was by the celebrated 
i pes Magnificence and celebrity of the Temple. Scopas; 11. The Hypethros; 12. The ‘emple was surrounded on the outside 
If, Situation of the Temple r by statues; 13. The door, roof, and: stair of the Temple, 


III. The Seven earlier Temples, and their conflagration. V. The contents of the Temple, 


2 1, The Statue of Diana; 2, The Veil of thi Temple; 3. The C tum. of the 
Fy, The celebrated Temple. ted th Deity; 4. The fountain Hypeleus withirthe ‘Temple; 5. Works of art within 
1, Difficulties’ of the’ stliject; 2. The Temple of Diana always occupied the same the Temple; 6. The Treasury of the Temle, 


i t not always the samie site; 3. The Quarries; 4. The Temple occu- z 
tied top avared and twenty years in building ; 5, The rebuilding of the eighth | VI. The Accessories and Appendages to the Temp», 
or celebrated Temple; 6, The dimensions of the Temple; 7. The columns of 1, The Portico of Damianus; 2. The Banquetiy Hall; 3, TheSacred Grove; 4, The 
the eighth Temple were not pe eet 8. by ope — < ny hun- Cave of the Fistula; 5. The Temple of Heate, 
fy columns; 9. The Temple was of the Tonic order; it was decas- = P 
ficand omg sit liad nineteen cobaums at the sides; and the columns were | V1. The Asylum of the Temple: Prioata and Ceremnies,, 
eight and a quarter diameters in height; 10. Thirty-six of the columns were {| VIII. Final Destruction, and Conclusion, 








‘ MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
Tire Work is already prepared for the press, and will be published as soon as the names of 200 Subscribers areobtained. 
Form anp Srytz.—Royal octavo, elegantly printed on the finest paper, numerous plates, handsomely bound ix cloth. 
_ SUBSORIPTION not to execed £2 2s. per copy, payable upon delivery of the book. 





TRUBNER & CO, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY THOMAS HODGSON, 


’ 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Cardinal Mazarin; or, Centy Sears Alter. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, Author of “Monte Curisto.” 
Forming Volume 148 of the “ Parlour Library.” 


Also, by the same author, 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 2 Vols. 3s. 
QUEEN’S NECKLACE, Continuation of the above. 18. 64. 


“MONTE CHRISTO. 2 Vols 3s. 
ROSA; or, THE BLACK TULIP. 1s. 





In post 8vo, with a Frontispiece, price 5s, cloth lettered, 


The Camp and the Cutter; 


Or, a CRUISE to toe CRIMEA purine THE LatE WAR, In THE YACHT “SPARROWHAWK.” 


By EDWIN GALT. 
With an Appendix containing a Statistical Account of the Forces Killed, Wounded, &c. 





Complete in Twenty Parts, with Vignettes, price 20s., or 1s. each in boards, or in 10 vols, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Che Stratford Shakspere, 


EDITED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


°A ap? Koved who values Shakspeare, or desires to see him dressed up with the care that loving hearts can imagine, and loving hands bestow, should buy this cheap, portable, and 
besatifil edition of his works=the very title of which is an agreeable attraction. It has the advantages of being published in the most convenient of forms, at the cheapest of prices, 
and aed of pa printed and illustrated with all the care and knowledge which result from a life-long study, under the guidance of an intense, but by no means of an indiscriminating 
admiration,”—ATHENZUM, ] ! t ‘ ” 





In One Volume, medium 8vo, price £1 8s., strongly bound in cloth and lettered, 


Che Tendon Catalogue of Books | 


PUBLSHED IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1831 TO 1855. 
WITH THEIR SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS NAMES. 
This Edition has been carefully and comp»tely revised, Although the Books published during the years 1816 to 1830 have been excluded, still the size of the Book is nearly the 
same as the Edition published in 1851. . 
The whole is se in one alphabet, anccontains upwards of 20,000 additions, changes of size, price, edition, &c. 


The demand for cheap issues of standardworks in nearly every branch of our literature has caused so many alterations and additions, that this Book may be considered entirely 
new; and in its eompilation there has been great deal of toil, application, and anxiety to make it valuable and useful, 





In small 8vo, price 28. 6d., bound in cloth, lettered, with red edges, | 


Critical Motes 


ON THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Esg., Author of the “History or Eeypr,” &e, d&e. 


Being a Companion to the Author’s Translation of “Grrespacn’s New TESTAMENT.” 


“Every Note begins with the words ¢ the Authorized Version ; to which are added the Greek words, always taken from Griesbach’s Text; and then the Author’s translation of them 
ultalics, “ These are followed, when necssary, with reasons to support the proposed translation.” PREFACE. 


The Txtzp Eprtion, small 8vo, price 4s, 6d., bound in cloth lettered, with red edges, 


Che Hew Testament. 


TRANSLATED FROM GRIESBACH’S TEXT, BY SAMUEL SHARPE, ESQ. 


Thé following extract from the atticle on Biblical Literature in the “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1855, shows that Mr. Sharpe’s method of printing his Testament has been 
approved and recommended by the reviewer :— ’ 
It might have been fairly epected that, in publishing a work which is of such momentous consequence to us all, both here and hereafter, the text would havé been pe divided 
0 paragraphs according to thesense; that what was spoken would have been placed between inverted commas; and that all passages, taken by one sacred writer from anothér, been 
Printed in italics, or in some easiy intelligible manner distinguished as a quotation.” ~ 





Also, may be had, by the same Author, price 5s., cloth lettered, 


HISTORIC NOTES ON THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, PUBLISHER, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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13, Getat MariBorovuGH StREEt. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


Or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS. IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 
“The ‘Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest, and is 
written in an animated style, a feeling of truth and good taste 
prevailing throughout, and is ore of those books which cannot 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL, 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 





“Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our assertion, that this is the most vigorous and various novel which 


has, till now, appeared this year. Events, pictures, and emotions succeed each other with as much power as rapidit 

his tale, Mr. Reade shows himself as powerful and forcible'as Dumas in ‘Monte Christo,’ and as triumphant in Fa Rew 
along with him. It deserves, and we think it will have readers by the thousand, because it is not merely a work of talent 
and artifice, but because something of earnest conviction and something of genius has gone to its production.”—Atheneum, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 











fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive. Numerous 
interesting ana exciting anecdotes in connexion with the author's 
exoursions in pursuit of fishing and shooting pervade throughout.” 
—CHRONICLE. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. Second Edition. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
2is. 

“ A production which not only in the subject matter, but in its 
treatment, is filled with the purest and best evidences of womanly 
tenderness. What the nurses did for our sick and wounded 
svldiers, how their duties were apportioned, and how in health 
or illness their time passed away, are all faithfully and minu'ely 
detailed in these volumes. ‘Eastern Hospitals and English 
Nurses will no doubt command a good circulation."—Tue Times, 
August 12th. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 

1 vol. royal 8vo. With Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
&c. Second Edition. 30s. bound. 

** This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record 
of travel every page is fascivating, while the naturalist and the 
geographer wil! be delighted with the new facts it reveals. The 
sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderful 
than those of preceding African travellers. The plates are nume- 
rous and admirable.”—Tue Press. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


TYANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis J. 
By MISS FREER. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, with 
Fine Portraits, 21s. bound. ; . 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKI‘GHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 
“Two goodly volumes on the English Court, full of new say- 
ings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes—clearing up much secret 
history.”—ATHES ZUM. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Cold Bath Fields. 2 vols. 21s. 

“‘ The very interesting work just published by Capt. Chesterton 
entitled “‘ Revelations of Prison Life.”—QuarTERLY REvIEw. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


AND LONDON. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


A NAVALNOVEL. By CAPT. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
R.N.,C.B.,&c. 3 vols. 
“* There is much of that sound professional information in this 
novel which romance readers do not usually meet with. It is also 
interesting as a story, and can be cordially recommended to public 
favour as a genuine naval novel.”"—OxnsERrvER. phe: 
“This book claims the uliar interest of being a record of 
actual events. It is the work of a thorough English sailor.”— 
Joun Butt. Md 
“ An extremely interesting work—one of that class of novels 
that reminds us of Daniel De Foe.’"—Sunpay Tixes. 
“ Captain Belcher could scarcely have produced a more taking 
book.” —MeEssENGER. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Discretine or Lire,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“This new novel, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is interesting as a 
story, and still more to be commended for the profitable les- 
sons it inculcates.”—Lirrerary GazeTre. 
“No novel was ever written in a-better spirit, and few with a 
better development both of story and character.”—Curoniciz. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Emitra Wrwpnam,”&c. 3 vols. 


“The author has made in‘ Bwelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the subject of her tale, and conceived her principal actors with her 
pristine skill, as well as executed them with her pristine finish.” 
—SPEcTATOR. 


JOHN. HALIFAX, Gentleman. 
By the Author of “ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 
* The author's best work.”—Crrrtc. 





Now ready, with 8 coloured Plates, price 5s, 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Ramble after Ferns 


IN THE 


GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 





Recently published. 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 


Two Vols. Forty Plates. 36s. 


“Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which is profusely illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, the volumes 
contain valuable scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix devoted to the natural history of the Arctic 
regions.” — Atheneum, ; 


_“‘ We have here an almost startling narrative of adventure and peril... . . Certain we are that no work, fact or 
fiction, published this season, will be read with more avidity and deeply-wrought interest, than these records of the ‘ Last 
of the Arctic Voyages.’ ””— Weekly Dispatch. ; 


“These volumes are carefully and elaborately produced. The ecieytifig observations are copious and complete, and the 
notes on natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of out'time. The plates iliustrate the most striking 
phenomena and animated incidents of the voyage."—Press, ib: 


“The copiousness, variety, and interest of its illustrations, forn. one clits distinctive features, amid the cargo of books 
wherewith the history of Arctic enterprise in the nineteenth century will sil laden to the time to come, and they deserve 
a note of record for their own sake. . . . Such, summarily glanced at, is thirich material accruing from the ‘ Last of the 
Arctic Voyages,’ and submitted in the impressive intelligibility of form andcolour.”—Spectator. 


“We rejoice that this publication appears under the authority of the Leds of the Admiralty, at whose hands Sir Edward 
Belcher is certainly entitled to the fullest acknowledgment for the-fidelty and gallantry and judgment with which he 
carried out his instructions, under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty ind embarrassment. The book is handsomely 
mounted, and copiously illustrated with charts and plates, which greatly incease its value.’—Morning Post, 


i 








Recently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, pice 10s. 6d. coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISE LICHENS. 
COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF TIEIR 
STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies € Edinburgh, &c. 





12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


DAIRY FARMING: 


THE REARING AND FEEDING OF DAIRY STOCK, AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR PRODUCE. 


By RURICOLA. 





Now completed, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., FRS., &c. 


In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates, Royal 4to, price £12 12s. colourec £8 15s. plain. 


__“ The work is written in good plain English, with a view:to the conveniency of coloniss, but without on that accomt 
being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contrary. Let us add, tha the beautiful execution of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about'natural history.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARIEN, 
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REVIEWS. 


Inventorium Sepulchrale; an Account of 
some Antiquities dug up in the County of 
Kent from A.D.1757 to A.D. 1773. By 
the Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington. 
Edited, from the original MS. in the pos- 
session of Joseph Mayer, Esq., with Notes 
and Illustrations, by Charles Roach Smith. 
London: for Subscribers only. 1856. 

Tur early chapters of English history will 

soon require to be written afresh; and, in 

their new form, they will occupy an enlarged 
space, which, when compared with their for- 
mer extent, may excite astonishment and even 
suspicion. But it will be no voluminous ro- 
mance which will supersede the brief, dim 
annals of Saxon England. Sources of contem- 
porary information, hitherto either altogether 
unknown or scarcely regarded ‘at all as bear- 
ing an historical impress, have been disclosed 
and thoroughly searched out ; their true cha- 
acter has been at length recognised ; their 
teachings have been both understood and felt ; 

‘and we now are beginning to know our Anglo- 

‘Saxon ancestors from the works of art which 

they produced, in ample abundance and rich 

variety, for their own use and enjoyment, and 
then deposited in the graves of their dead,— 

a precious testamentary bequest for our in- 

struction and enlightenment. 

Always possessing peculiar claims upon the 
English historical inquirer, and yet affording 
scope for little more than curious though 
deeply interesting speculation, the epoch 
which succeeded the close of the. Roman 
power in Britain has of late received copious 
and most important illustration through the 
agency of archeology. Saxon relics have 
heen the objects of equally intelligent and 
persevering search ; and the labours of the 
searchers have been crowned with a measure 
of success which must have very greatly ex- 
ceeded their warmest hopes. The treasures 
thus obtained have also been duly cared for 
and preserved; and books, fully and accu- 
tately illustrated, have been prepared for the 
express purpose of combining with a descrip- 
tive record of the existence of the relics them- 
selves and of their character, a critical inquiry 
into the manner and the degree in which they 
may be admitted as historical evidence and 
regarded as actual authorities and elucidations 
of history. 

The value of such works, if worthily exe- 
cuted, will be readily admitted, though per- 
haps at the first scarcely appreciated to its 

| extent. We have before us a volume 
which fully realizes the high expectations ex- 
tited by the promise of its appearance, and 
mn the twofold capacity of a descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue and of an historical essay, 
takes its place in the foremost rank of arche- 
dlogical literature. The Saxon antiquities 
obtained by the late Rev. Bryan Faussett, of 

eppington, were systematically described 
by their indefatigable discoverer in a MS. 
journal of his investigations and their results ; 
and thus, with this extraordinary collection, 

When completed, there was associated a writ- 

ten account of its formation and of its con- 

tents, from that pen which of all others would 
be best qualified for the task. Both collec- 


ton and MS. had to endure a long period of 
comparative obscurity and disregard; and 
now it was indifference which combined with 
actual ignorance to pile up, for the second 
“me, the sepulchral tumulus. And when at 





length brought forth from this (happily safe) 


seclusion, their true value known and ad- 
mitted, andattention invitedto them from those 
very persons who might naturally have been 
expected to feel it a privilege to secure them, 
in a-place of honour, for the nation—they 
were deliberately rejected from the national 
museum, and permitted to pass into the pos- 
session of a private collector. Mr. Mayer of 
Liverpool has, however, shown that the dis- 
criminating intelligence which led him at once 
to purchase the Faussett Museum, is not the 
only quality which renders him a worth 
possessor of this and also of other archzologi- 
cal collections of unique rarity and surpassing 
interest: his liberality and patriotic feeling 
have made the entire contents of his museum 
available for public purposes; and, in the 
case of the Faussett collections, he has com- 
pleted the value of his boon to the public by 
printing and illustrating the MSS. which ac- 
companied and contained the history of the 
antiquities themselves. This important work 
has been executed with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and in a manner altogether satisfactory 
and gratifying. The duties of editor have 
been ably and faithfully discharged by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith, whose plan has been to give the 
original MS. in its full integrity and complete- 
ness, the text being introduced with a critical 
and explanatory essay, and accompanied with 
notes wherever comment was required or 
would be useful. An appendix, containing a 
memoir and some correspondence of the ori- 
ginal collector, with carefully arranged in- 
dexes, and twenty plates engraved by Mr. 
Fairholt, complete the volume. In addition 
to upwards of eighty coloured figures, and 
five very remarkable groups of coloured beads, 
the plates contain no less than 220 examples ; 
and besides these, wood-cuts, which give a 
still larger number of figures, are interspersed 
throughout the text, and appear in almost 
every page. All the engravings are worthy 
of high commendation ; they combine fidelity 
of representation with that simplicity of treat- 
ment which is, for many reasons, an element 
of excellence in archeological illustrations. 
The contents of the Faussett Museum were 
derived entirely from researches madeamongst 
early interments at Gilton, Kingston, Siberts- 
wold, Barfriston, Beakesbourne, Chartham, 
and Crundale, in the county of Kent, between 
the years’ 1757 and 1773. No less than 803 
Saxon graves contributed their varied de- 
posits of fibule and other ornaments in both 
the precious and the baser metals, jewels, 
various beads, articles in glass and pottery, 
chains, swords, and other weapons, shields, 
rings, buckles, pins, needles, objects in ivory, 
coins, combs, locks, and many other articles 
of use, adornment, or warlike appliance. Here, 
then, in this district of our island, upon which, 
as on an advanced post of its cliff-guarded 
shores, the waves of every successive tide of 
external influences first discharged their 
swollen masses, a most true antiquary was 
enabled, nearly a century ago, to bring to 
light from beneath the surface of the ground a 
vast collection of contemporaneous memorials 
of the very races who, in this locality, played 
out their by no means unimportant parts in 
the great drama of our early national history. 
The vases, fibule, and swords, which, with 
their kindred relics, have been recovered from 
the tumuli and graves of Kent, may exhibit 
traces of lingering barbarism in their pro- 
ducers and first proprietors; but they also 
give conclusive proof of the existence 
amongst them of a rapidly advanring 








civilization. Every one of them has its own 
tale to tell of early Saxon sentiments and 
feelings, and practices and usages, of early 
Saxon art, and skill, and dexterity. They 
also, collectively, from their distinctive cha- 
racter as discoveries obtained from a parti- 
cular district, afford the means for that com- 
parison with the results of similar researches 
1n other localities, from which alone historical 
conclusions of the highest order of value can 
be deduced. Mr.C. Roach Smith has not 
failed to point to this singularly important 
feature of the Faussett collections, and he 
has gone on to take the first steps in a com- 
prehensive system of comparative study of © 
Anglo-Saxon relics. Mr. Kemble promises 
us a volume which may show, not the im- 
portance merely, but the urgent necessity for 
comparative study on a very extended scale; 
a comparison, conducted within narrower 
limits, but yet extending throughout the 
entire range of Anglo-Saxon archeology, 
would form an admirable companion to both ° 
Mr. Kemble’s ‘ Hore Ferales,’ and to Mr. C. 
R. Smith’s ‘ Inventorium Sepulchrale.’ 

Itis to be hoped that Mr. Mayer himself 
will not rest content until he has published a 
‘Museum Mayeranum,’ which shall comprise 
an illustrated descriptive catalogue of his 
entire collection. e are continually wel- 
coming the appearance of such works; we 
hope to see the existing series both speedily 
and considerably extended; and upon those 
who may purpose to put forth volumes of this 
description, we cannot too earnestly urge that 
their value in a very great degree depends 
upon their being complete as catalogues. 
It is thus only that the most extended com- 

arison is rendered possible ; it also becomes 
i this means comparatively easy to be ac- 
complished. 

But one other quality is scarcely less 
essential than completeness to render a de- 
scription of a museum and a list of its 
contents truly valuable—this quality is 
classification. While he shared with many 
others, as well amongst his successors as his 
eee. in the peculiar antiquarian 
trait of eagerness coupled with diligence in 
investigating, collecting, and hoarding, Bryan 
Faussett was “distinguished from the anti- 
quaries of his day, and, indeed, from man 
of a later date, by the care and skill wit 
which he classified and applied what he had 
discovered, and by his clearer and more ex- 
tended view of the then infant science of 
archeology.” The example thus held out to 
all who are themselves antiquarian searchers, 
investigators, and collectors, as well as to 
those who by whatever means have become 
proprietors of antiquarian collections, is one 
most worthy to excite a permanent influence 
upon their own course of action ; and no less 
incumbent is it upon writers and editors to 
provide that a judicious classification should 
form an essential component of all works 
devoted to the enumeration of the contents of 
archeological museums, and to describe and 
illustrate them. 

We conclude our notice of the ‘ Invento- 
rium’ of the Rev. Bryan Faussett with a few 
extracts, casually selected from its pages, 
with the view to give examples of the careful 
record which Mr. Roach Smith has with 
such wise discretion printed in extenso :-— 

“4. Kingston Down, 21st August, 1767.—The 
tumulus about two and half feet high; the grave 
about three feet deep; plain signs of a coffin ; 
skeleton lying due east and west; the head of a 
pilum, dart, or javelin on the right side, pretty 
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much like that described at No. 3; some nail-like 


bits of iron. At the feet, and on the outside of 
the coffin, was a wrought urn of coarse black earth, 
broken when found, and the sherds placed one 
within another. I judge it would have held near a 
gallon. It certainly had been an ossuary or bone 
urn, as many scattered bits of burnt bone were 
found. 


**5. Tumulus and grave much about the same 
as the last. The coffin appeared to have been 
much burnt, like those at Ash (without doubt to 
make it more durable). (See Browne, Urn Burial, 
4to, p. 13.) Here we found only two concatenated 
links of a chain, about an inch long each ; the 
blade of a knife, as at No. 3; and some iron nails 
(concerning these sort of nails, see Stowe’s ‘Sur- 
vey of London,’ fol. 178). - = - 

“7, Tumulus and grave much as the last. The 
bones pretty entire ; the coffin very much burnt ; 
near the head were six small beads of baked earth of 
different colours, and one other bead of blue glass ; 
three slender rings of silver wire ; they had each 
of them a kind of sliding knot, in order to their 

. fitting a larger or a smaller finger, like those found 
at Ash, and described at No. 27 of my Inventory 
of Antiquities there discovered. Another silver 
ring of the same sort, with a yellow bead strung 
upon it. Another silver ring with a bit of ivory. 
About the knees were six small silver instruments, 
each about two and a quarter inches long, all 
strung by a small hole at one of their ends, by a 
single silver ringle or piece of wire, which last was 
also strung to a double chain consisting of four 
twisted silver links, each about one inch long. The 
instruments were an ear-picker, two tooth-pickers, 
and three other bodkin-like things, whose use I 
cannot guess at, especially as they were broken 
in taking out of the ground. At the other end 
these four twisted links were strung upon one 
single link, twisted in the same manner, but rather 
longer than themselves ; and upon one of the four 
smaller links there still adheres by its rust a silver 

in, which, however, is broken, but appears to 
ana been very like the common pins now in use, 
and about three quarters of an inch long. Here 
were a great many other broken links, much of 
the same sort, and several nail-like bits of iron. 
Surely a woman’s grave.” 


To this entry the editor has appended the 
following note :— 

**This curious assemblage of implements of the 
toilette was doubtless worn attached to the girdle. 
It was a fashion which, like many others of early 
date, may be traced in the middle ages, and has 
deseended to our own times, the modern chatelaine 
being its latest representative. The keys which 
we notice in the graves of the Saxon women were 
worn upon the person ; and not many years since 
it was customary with our good housewives to 
carry by their side these guardians of their domes- 
tic stores and treasures.—Ep.”—pp. 42-44. 


In the course of our remarks we have as- 
sumed the Saxon relics to be works of Saxon 
production. It is true that this has yet to be 

ed to be the fact; still the presumption 
1s so strongly in favour of such an h esis, 
that it appears to be altogether justifiable to 
assume this Saxon original until it be proved 
to be erroneous. The only question involv- 
ing any real doubt which probably would 
arise upon this point, would have reference 
to the more artistic ornaments which fre- 
quently are discovered in Anglo-Saxon 
sepulc deposits. Having described the 
fine Anglo-Saxon fibule of the Faussett 
collection, and compared them with other 
works of the same character in the cabinet 
of Lord Londesborough and elsewhere, Mr. 
Roach Smith asks :— 

“Were our English examples of these beautiful 
ornaments manufactured in this country By. the 
Saxons; or were they imported? If imported, 
from whence? Apparently not from Gaul or Ger- 


as common in those countries as in this. If it be 
suggested that they may have been introduced from 
Italy, are similar ornaments discovered in that 
country, or preserved in its museums? The cir- 
culation of this volume, it may be expected, will 
elicit information on this question; but, at pre- 
sent, there seems a primd facie case in favour of 
the home parentage of these fibule, as well as of 
other Anglo-Saxon ornaments.” 

He adds:— 

“Tt is not difficult to imagine a Roman influ- 
ence pervading the entire series ; but not so easy 
to trace the immediate connexion between the 
Roman and the Saxon.” 


Other observations upon the same subject 
follow, to which we must be content to refer 
in the Introduction, p. xxiii. 

The ‘Inventorium Sepulchrale’ of Mr. 
Mayer’s Faussett department of his noble 
museum has appeared almost at the very 
time that the deservedly celebrated collec- 
tion of the editor was in the act of being 
transferred to the British Museum. The 
coincidence is more than merely a fortuitous 
occurrence, it is an earnest protest against 
the separation of these collections; a final 
and a permanent protest also it is against 
that strange perversity which, while it de- 
prived the national depository of such a group 
of national antiquities as it may not again 
hope to gather together within its walls, has 
enabled an individual to secure to himself 
that most distinguished honour which flows 
from the combined action of enlightened dis- 
crimination and patriotic liberality. 








The Works of Professor Wilson—Vol. V. 
Essays, Critical and Imaginative. Vol. I. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue four previous volumes of the collected 

edition of Professor Wilson’s works have 

been devoted to the ‘Noctes Ambrosiane.’ 

A selection of miscellaneous writings from 

‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ was published by 

the author himself, in 1842, under the title of 

‘Recreations of Christopher North.’ How 

much excellent matter still remained buried 

in the old ebony chest, this first volume of 

‘ Essays, Critical and Imaginative,’ will reveal 

to all readers. In Edinburgh and the North 

there still survive many to whom the genial 
wit and glowing enthusiasm of Wilson’s arti- 
cles remained fresh in memory; but another 
generation has arisen who cannot be expected 
to remember the literary events of a quarter 
of a century back. For the benefit of old 
admirers of Wilson, and young admirers of 
genius, learning, and humour, a grateful selec- 
tion of miscellaneous papers from Blackwood 
is now made. Essays they are styled; for 
though chiefly reviews of Coke. the pith of 
each paper consists of Christopher North’s 
own comments on the subjects under notice. 

To begin with a capital paper on Gymnastics, 

in which Wilson’s renown was great, in re- 

viewing a work by Captain Clias, he gives 
some notes of his own on jumping :— 

‘* A good high jumper will clear five feet, a first- 
rate one five and a half, and an out-and-outer 
among the first-rates six feet. The late Mr. In- 
gleby, of Lancaster, we have seen clear a stick 
held six feet two inches high, springing off the 
turnpike road, and with a run of about five yards. 
What Ireland could do without the spring-board 
we know not—probably not two inches more than 
Mr. Ingleby. Mr. Ingleby — perpendicu- 
larity, and swayed himself over almost horizontally 
with singular grace, elegance, and facility. 

‘* Twelve feet is a good standing single jump on 





many, unless it can be shown than such works are 





level ground ; fourteen is a job for two or three in 


a county ; twenty feet on level ground is a first-rate 
running single jump, but has been done often. 


twenty-one is something very extraordinary, but 
noways apocryphal ; and twenty-two is, we believe, 
accomplished about once every twenty years, and 
that almost always by an Irishman. A hundred 
sovereigns to five against any man in England 
doing twenty-three feet on a dead level. With a 
run and a leap, on a slightly inclined plane, per- 
haps an inch to a yard, we have seen twenty-three 
feet done in great style—and measured to a nicety ; 
but the man who did it (aged twenty-one, height, 
five feet eleven inches, weight, eleven stone) was 
admitted to be (Ireland excepted) the best far. 
leaper of his day in England. 

“* At standing hop-step-and-jump, level ground, 
ten yards is good—eleven excellent—and twelve 
the extent of any man’s tether. We have heard of 
thirteen, but believe it to bealie. With aru 
thirteen yards is good, fourteen great, and fifteen 
prodigious. Ferhaps there are not six authenti- 
cated cases on record of fifteen being done on level 
ground, and by actual admeasurement. All guess- 
work exploits shrivel up a good yard, or sometimes 
two, when brought to the measure, and the cham- 
pion of the county dwindles into a clumsy clodhop- 
per. Ireland, it is said, did sixteen yards on 
Knavesmire, before he was known to the world; 
and indeed was noticed by some Londoners on that 
occasion, and brought forward at the amphitheatre, 
He was the best leaper, both high and far, that 
ever jumped in England ; and take him for all in 
all, it is most certain that we shall never look upon 
his like again.” 

“The best far-leaper of his day, Ireland 
excepted,” was Professor Wilson himself, 
After further gossip about jumping, the re- 
viewer breaks out into the following charac. 
teristic tirade on facts and rumours :— 


‘“Never believe one single word you hear in ge- 
neral soviety about any one single feat of gymnas- 
tics—especially leaping. People talk of seventeen 
yards at hop-step-and-jump. - If they say they saw 
it done, and measured it themselves, they are either 
no honest men, or no geometricians. Never be 
lieve in any feat at leaping said to have been 
achieved by a Scotch Highlander. We have leaped, 
in our youta, the whole Highlands, and never met 
aman, ever the champions of the districts, who 
could do nineteen feet on a level. The south- 
country shepherds who go to Highland farms (wit- 
ness George Laidlaw in Strathglass and others), 
beat the Gaelall to sticks in gymnastics in gene- 
ral. They are a harmless, contented, patient, en- 
during, patriotic, pious, and brave people, full of 
hospitality and every social virtue, but very 80-0 
jumpers indeed, and at wrestling not worth the 
toss-up of the smallest denomination of coin known, 
now or formerly, in these realms. 

“ At the beginning of the previous paragraph we 
have warned our readers against ever believing one 
word they hear in general society about gymnas- 
tics. Pray, may we extend our advice to all other 
subjects of public and private interest? Correct 
opinions and sentiments we have occasionally heard 
in mixed parties, but correct statements of facts, 
never. Only listen to a palaver about the battle of 
Waterloo—or Napoleon at St. Helena—or the 
height of the Irish Giant—or the reduction of 
taxes—or the exaction of tithes—or Lord Kennedy 
and Mr. Oldbaldiston and Captain Ross shooting 
pigeons—or the Silk Trade—or the Shipping In- 
terest—or the Emigration of Swallows—or a great 
Bankruptcy or famous Forgery—or Salmon-fishing 
in the Tweed—or the population of Ireland—or 
the greatest number of annual swarms of Bees from 
one Hive—or the colour of this Miss’s hair (in our 
opinion clearly a fiery red), or that Miss’s eye (cer- 
tainly a grey squint),—and what contradictions, 
inaccuracies, blunders, misrepresentations, and dis- 
tortions of poor unhappy miserable Facts! 

“Often, indeed, have we wondered how this 
world goes on! Nobody seem to know anything. 
The events of last week are either forgotten, or by 
treacherous memory so i that. we 
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friends. Can this dim, faint, glimmering, attenu- 
ated, shivering, and spectral Fact be indeed the 
wo-begone apparition of the jolly reality of yester- 
morn was a week? You see men hurrying by you, 
on the wings of passion, as if their existence hung 
nm a moment, blind and deaf to the external 
‘world, and acting to admiration the part of spiritual 
essences. On the Monday following, by no train 
of circumstances can you recall to them from obli- 
yiscence the subject matter of their headlong im- 
petuoeity. They say you must be dreaming, and 
with faces of blank vacuity turn into Montgomery's 
for an ice-cream. There is no such thing as a fa- 
eulty of memory, and we very much doubt the ex- 
jstence of judgment. But how, in the midst of all 
this confusion and bewilderment, the said world 
nes on—there is the mystery which no magazine 
yet resolved. Every man you meet is more 
jgnorant and stupider than another; no living 
being can extract from another the slightest useful 
knowledge of any kind ; collect facts, and they all 
farn out falsehoods ; from the invention of print- 
fing to this blessed hour, never yet was there an 
aecurate quotation ; and oh! heavens and earth! 
fn tables of figures, to what countless millions 
amount the sums total of the whole!” 

In an essay on Health and Longevity, sug- 

ted by some forgotten book on the me 
ject, Christopher North gives a pen-and-ink 
sketch of his own habits, not altogether in 
@ticature. After describing the virtue of 
regularity, as exhibited in smug, respectable, 
business men :— 

“Tn all these respects, we and ours are the anti- 

des to the Regulars. We go to bed at any time, 

m ten at night to ten in the morning—scorn to 
tie ourselves down to any hour for any meal, and 
obey only the finer impulses and movements of our 
own spirits. When we feel our fancy free, we fly 
away over flowery fields, and disappear, from before 
the ken of our contributors in a shower,of sunshine; 
=when we know that our intellect is strong, we 
tackle to philosophical criticism and politics. When 
we suspect that we are in a state of dvilation, we 
lie back in our easy chair—laugh, or go to sleep. 
Of our soul, in short, it may be said, as Words- 
worth said of the Thames at Westminster, before 
London was awake, ‘The river glideth at its own 
sweet will.’ 

**Do not accuse us of being capricious. We are 
the most consistent of characters.. We give all the 
parts of our nature fair play. At times, you never 
saw such a pedant—and our talk is of longs and 
shorts—quantity is everything with us—quality 
nothing; Priscian, and Porson, and Parr—or the 
three P’s, as we then call them—the prime men of 
the earth. Then we love to babble of green fields, 
and get so pastoral and so pathetic, that we begin 
to weep. In the twinkling of an eye, our tongue 
deals in ‘drums, guns, blunderbuss, and thunder;’ 
we fight all Napoleon’s battles o’er again, and 
thrice we slay all Wellington’s slain, showing Bo- 
todino to have been but a skirmish, and Waterloo 
an affair of posts. Forthwith we are ‘on our legs,’ 
and bully Brougham about the Holy Alliance, till 
he has not a word to throw to a dog. Then off 
upon fox-hunting, like Nimrod of the ‘Sporting 

ine ;’ and with the brush round our caps 
fan old fashion), into a cathedral we go, and preach 
away like the best bishop or archdeacon of them 
all— Bloomfield or Wrangham—with the left hand 
smiting the Dissenters, and with the right lending 
the Catholics such a facer, that they are unable 
te come to time, and give up the veto. 

“We love to do our work by fits and starts. 
We hate to keep fiddling away, an hour or two at 
& time, at one article for weeks. So, off with our 
seat, and at it like a blacksmith. When we once 
get the way of it, hand over hip, we laugh at Vul- 
ean and all his Cyclops. From nine of the morn- 
ing till nine at night, we keep hammering away at 
the metal, iron or gold, till we produce a most 
beautifularticle. A biscuit and a glass of Madeira, 

or thrice at the most,—and then to a well- 
In three days, gentle reader, have 
e, Christopher North, often produced a whole 





Magazine—a most splendid number, For the next 
three weeks, we were as idle as a desert, and as 
vast as an antre— and thus on we go, alternately 
labouring like an ant, and relaxing, in the sunny 
air, like a dragon-fly, enamoured of extremes—im- 
patient only of medioerity, leading the life of a 
comet one day, of a planet the next, and of a fixed 
star, perhaps, the third, never wearied of shining, 
yet avoiding all sameness even in our lustre—our 
motions often eccentric, no doubt, and irregular; but 
anything, as you know, better than standing still, 
—the only fault we ever had to find with the sun, 
but which we are happy now to understand cannot 
fairly be laid to his charge, as our whole solar sys- 
tem—nay, fixed stars and all, do, we are credibly 
informed, keep ‘moving altogether, if they move 
at all;’ and, although they journey fast, and have 
been journeying long, have a far way before them 
yet stretching untravelled through the universe.” 


The writer of the book then under review 
had given some special advice to literary 
men, one of which greatly tickled Christo- 

her :— 

“‘ Literary men are also told ‘for a change to 
tun briskly up and down stairs several times, 
or to use the shuttlecock,—‘or fight with 
their own shadow,’ — an exercise described, it 
seems, by Addison in one of his Spectators. When 
the worst has coine to the worst, we shall fight with 
our own shadow ;—but that will not be till not a 
blockhead is left on the face of the whole earth for 
us to bastinado ;—not till we observe that we are 
positively the Last Man, shall we have recourse to 
that recreation.” 


Some specimens we must give of the higher 
style and themes of the Essays, and the fol- 
lowing notes on some of the British satirists 
are in John Wilson’s noblest strain :— 


‘*What a noble poem would that be which did 
justice to its name of ‘ London, a Satire!’ The 
highest kind of satire belongs to the highest kind 
of poetry. Isaiah and Jeremiah were satirists— 
and is London not another Babylon? But those 
bards were prophets—the generations now are the 
uninspired sons of little men. * “a * 

‘*Dr. Johnson’s ‘London, a Satire,’ is a noble 
poem. But his great moral genius was constrained 
in composition by the perpetual parody on his 
powerful prototype, Juvenal. To have shown so 
much genius and so much ingenuity at one and the 
same time, to have been so original even in imita- 
tion, places him in the highest order of minds. 
But his range was here circumscribed ; for he had 
to move parallel with the Roman—finding out in 
every passage corresponding and kindred sins,— 
and in order to preserve—which he did wondrously 
—the similitude— 

‘ To bridle in his struggling muse with pain, 
Which long’d to launch into a nobler strain.’ 
He had noble faculties and noble feelings—a hate 
high as heaven of wickedness, a scorn as high of all 
that was base or mean—wide knowledge of the 
World, of Londou, of Life—severe judgment— 
imagination not very various, perhaps, but very 
vivid-—and, when conjoined with such an intellect, 
even wonder-working in realms that seemed 
searcely of right to belong to the solemn sage— 
witness the ‘ Happy Valley’ of Rasselas, and, in- 
deed, all that as yet unsurpassed story, where, on 
the wings of fancy and feeling, you are wafted 
along over the earth, yet never lose sight of its 
flesh-and-blood inhabitants working and weeping, 
yet not unhappy still in their toils and their tears, 
and dying but to live again in no cold, glittering, 
poetic heaven, but in the abodes of bliss, seen by 
the eyes of nature through the light of religion, 
builded in the skies.” 

Of Pope the true measure is taken :— 

“* Pope was an exquisite satirist; but it is not 
an exquisite satirist that is to show up such a city 
as London to scorn. His pigmy and puny body 
did somewhat affect the character of his mind. We 
fear that poor Pope was often ailing—that perhaps 
he never in all his life enjoyed one day of perfect 





to his character—and to his situation much that 
was even pathetic. In his serious poetry, sorrow 
is seen, we think, through many p es; and his 
mirth, which is rare, is still seldom without a ti 

—a dash of melancholy. It was only when 

gave vent to love or indignation that he was a great 
writer. Witness his ‘ Eloisa to Abelard’—and his 
‘ Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady’— 
and the glorious ‘Dunciad.’ In the first of these 
poems, the ‘ Eloisa,’ Pope treated the bitterness of 
the passion of love, under circumstances so peculiar 
and strange, that none but such a man could ever 
have dreamt of meddling with them ;—poor unfor- 
tunate little fellow! And in the ‘ Dunciad,’ when 
his ire was kindled, on a subject where he felt him- 
self strong as on the other he was weak—his lite- 
rary, not his amatory powers—how in mud he 
drowned the dunces !—His love for ‘the Blount’ 
was tender, passionate, undeserved, and ill-requited 
by an ordinary woman, who could never help de- 
spising the very being of whom she was neverthe- 
Jess proud—for the contempt was the more natural 
emotion of the two to such a creature—the pride 
was secondary and acquired. How bitterly he 
calumniated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, for 
reasons plain enough—till her fair face grew as red 
as her petticoat, and as blue as her stockings. 
Then he became a courtier, in the feebleness of his 
person. He panegyrised such lords as Marchmont 
and Cobham, till they both must have blushed 
black ;—but posterity heeds not their blushes, for 
posterity has forgotten them both, embalmed 
though they be in Epistles which, whether they be 
indeed poetry or not, you must consult the late 
Lord Byron and the present Mr. Bowles, the late 
Mr. Gilchrist and the present Mr. Roseoe, Mr. 
Campbell, whose opinion, even when wrong, is 
worth its weight in gold, and that immeasurable 
donkey, MacDermot ‘ On Taste and Tragedy.’” 


Dryden, Young, Churchill, Savage 
under review ; and then Cowper is descri 
in a passage worth volumes of what has been 
written by his biographers, from Hayley to 
Grimstead :— 

‘* Different from Savage as light from darkness 
was Cowper as a moral creature, and as an intel- 
lectual one so infinitely his superior, that by the side 
of theimmortal author of ‘ The Task,’ the transitory 
writer of ‘The Wanderer’ sinks down dwarfed into 
the obscurest name. Cowper was a man, not only 
of the finest and profoundest sensibilities, but of 
very strong passions, which, cruelly thwarted and 
disappointed, and defrauded of their just joy in very 
early youth, shook the whole constitution of his 
being, and tainted it with melancholy and with 
madness, or aggravated and brought out the here- 
ditary disease. His later life—indeed almost all 
his life, after he had reached the prime of manhood 
—was so calm and quiet in its ongoings to the 
outward eye, and for the most part was really so 
indeed ;—The hearth, at which he and Mrs. Unwin 
sat—the Mary, whose tender affection and its un- 
common ties his genius has consecrated and im- 
mortalised—burned with such a seemingly cheerful 
and tender uniformity, except when disturbed by 
thoughts for which at times there was no relief, 
not even the voice from heaven ;—The Poet was 
so devoted to his flowers, and his hothouse plants, 
and his pigeons and his rabbits,—that is, to every- 
thing fair or harmless in animate or inanimate 
nature ;—His intercourse with the world was so 
small, it being like that of some benevolent 
hermit who had sought refuge in retirement from 
the troubles that beset him in society, without 
being in the least an ascetic, or his sympathies bei 
either deadened or narrowed with the human 
beings living in another sphere ;—All his more 
serious studies (we make no allusion to his religion, 
which was more than serious, always solemn, and 
too often dreadful) were of a kind so remote from 
the everyday interests of the passing time, and even 
from the intellectual pursuits mest popular 
most powerful, for good or for evil, in the world 
which he bad so nearly forsaken ;—His ambition 
and love of fame, which, though deep, and strong, 
and pure, and high, because they were bora and 





health, This gave something, at times, touching 
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sustained by the consciousness of genius, that, 
beyond all things else, rejoiced in interpreting the 
word of God, as it is written in the fair volume of 
nature, and in the book which reveals what in 
nature is hidden and beyond all finding out, were 
so linked with holy undertakings and achieve- 
ments in which God alone should be glorified, that 
they seem to be hardly compatible with any per- 
manent design of busying himself with drawing 
pictures of passions rife in common existence, so as 
to embody moral instruction in a satirical form ;—- 
Altogether there seems something so soft, so sweet, 
so delicate, so tender, almost so fragile in the vecu- 
liar structure of his bodily frame, —a spirit of cohe- 
sion among all his faculties both of thought and 
feeling so very unworldly—and such refinement of 
manners about him as may not be called fastidious- 
ness, but rather a shrinking timidity, so that, like 
the sensitive plant, he was, as it were, paralysed 
by the least touch of rudeness, and, perhaps un- 
known to his own heart, courted retirement the 
moreto escapethe chance of such shocks as careless- 
ness or coarseness often unintentionally inflict ;— 
That we are not prepared to think of such a 
being, if such Cowper were, standing forth a 
satirist of the follies and absurdities of his kind, no 
less than of their worst and most flagrant delinquen- 
cies, and to see him with a bold grasp shaking the 
blossoms of the full-blown sins of the People. Yet 
this Cowper did ; and his satire is sublime.” 


After this genial and truthful sketch of 
Cowper as a man, his works are thus nobly 
characterized :— 


‘There is not anywhere that we know of in the 
language such satires as his ‘Table Talk,’ ‘ Pro- 
gress of Error,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘ Expostulation,’ ‘ Hope,’ 
‘Charity,’ ‘Conversation,’ ‘Retirement.’ Per- 
haps we ought to call those compositions by some 
other name, for they are full of almost all kinds of 
the noblest poetry. Never were the principles of 
the real wealth of nations more gradually ex- 
pounded, illustrated, and enforced — national 
honour, faith, freedom, patriotism, independence, 
religion, all sung in magnificent strains, kindled 
alternately by the pride and indignation. of a 
Briton exulting in, or ashamed of, the land of 
saints and heroes. No want of individual portraits 
of fools, knaves, and even ruffians. The same man, 
who was well satisfied to sit day after day beside 
an ‘elderly lady, sewing caps and tippets, except 
when he was obliged to go and water the flowers, 
or feed the rabbits, rose up, when Poetry came upon 
him, sinewy and muscular, as a mailed man dally- 
ing for a while with a two-edged sword, as if to 
try its weight and temper, when about to shear 
down the Philistines. Cowper goes forth in his 
holy ire like a man inspired and commissioned. 
You see his soul glowing and burning with fires 
kindled on the altar of religion. He comes strong 
from the study of the old prophets. And in some 
of his most magnificent marches, you think that 
you hear the Bible transformed into another shape 
of poetry. the essence being the same, nor are the 
sacred strains profaned by being sounded to a lyre 
smote by such a hand—a hand uplifted duly, many 
times and oft, besides night and morn, in prayer, 
and ever ‘open as day to melting charity.’ How 
he sheds sudden day into the midnight darkness of 
‘London, lying bare with all her sins and iniquities ! 
The dark City quakes as she is suddenly bright- 
ened, and stands confessed in all her guilt, in which 
she dares not to glory, now that the hand of Heaven 
seems stretched forth to avenge and destroy. 
There is nothing in Byron of such sustained majesty 
as Cowper's Expostulation with this Queen of the 
Cities of the earth—nor even in Wordsworth. In 
a comparison or parallel between these two great 
bards, Cowper and Wordsworth, which we intend 
ere long to attempt, we shall venture on some 
quotations even from thepoetry of the author of 
‘The Task,’ for we believe that by ‘The Task’ he 
is chiefly known ; nor is it wrong, or wonderful, 
that he should be—but assuredly in his earlier 
poems, there is more of the vivida vis animi, even 
of the Mens Divinior, although for reasons that 
will be afterwards given to those who wish or want 





them, they never can be so incorporated with the 
real poetry of England. Even as a personal 
satirist—that is the satirist of particular vices, as 
they are exhibited in individual characters whose 
portraits are unsparingly drawn, we know of 
nobody with whom Cowper may not take rank ; 
while, as a general satirist of that mysterious com- 
pound of good and evil, Man, we know nobody 
who may take rank with him,—for spleen, rancour, 
bile, in his loftiest moods, he has none,— there is a 
profound melancholy often mingling with his ire, 
for he knows that he too is of the same blind race, 
whom he upbraids with their folly and their wicked- 
ness ; he hates sin, but he loves and pities the 
sinner ;—his is not the railing of a sanctimonious 
pride, but asa Christian, he feels that he ‘does 
well to be angry ;’—his Morality is always pure 
and high, but ‘his religion is a power purer and 
higher far—its denunciations are altogether of a 
different nature, appealing to other fears, and other 
hopes, and other sanctions; and in the spirit of 
religion alone will any satire ever be poured from 
the lips of man, which, because of its influence on 
human happiness and virtue, may be named sacred, 
holy, divine, and enrolled among the other records 
of Immortal Song.” 


It remains in this notice only to mention 
some of the subjects of the selected Essays in 
this volume. Among them is a paper on 
Streams, with grand descriptions of Scottish 
scenery; humorous reviews of Meg Dods’s 
Cookery, and of Accum’s Death in the Pot, 
and George Cruikshank’s Illustrations of 
Time+ articles on Wordsworth and Lisle 
Bowles; a pleasant talk about the Loves of 
the Poets, and grave discourse on the Educa- 
tion of the People—these are among the 
fourteen Essays which make up this accept- 
able volume. 





The Enigma: a Leaf from the Archives of 


The Wolchorley House. By an Old Chro- 

nicler. John W. Parker and Son. 
Tis book certainly bears an appropriate 
title ; for, whilst it abounds with marvels of 
various kinds, the reader is at a loss to know 
what particular secret it is that is especially 
indicated by the writer. The puzzle is, to 
find out where the mystery really lies; and 
in this strange posture of affairs an Cdipus 
is urgently required. 

The book opens with a scene between two 
young ladies in a drawing room, one of whom 
says to the other :— 


*¢¢ Ves, you, —and she smiled affectionately, — 
‘you, your own dear, good little self, are some- 
times a mystery to me!’ 

“*Grace’s pencil paused, but she raised not her 
deep, downcast lids from the meek, chastened 
countenance which lay on the table before her. 
There seemed the solution of that mighty enigma : 
— The Holy Infant, pressed to the mother’s heart, 
with arms outstretching to the firmament.” 


The authoress (for we presume that the 
Sphinx in this case, as in her Theban original, 
is of the feminine gender) has certainly suc- 
ceeded so far in mystifymg the reader ; but 
we do not find that this wonderful young 
lady, Grace, does or says anything remark- 
ably out of the common, answering to her re- 
putation for inscrutability. However we are 
not sure—her first appearance away from 
home is, to say the least, singular. She goés 
to call upon Lady Cecilia Mowbraye, and in 
very forced language proceeds to invite that 
member of the aristocracy to tea. Lady C. 
Mowbraye replies in around of rhodomon- 
tade, that she, Grace, otherwise Miss (not 
Mademoiselle, but Miss) De Lys, must “stand 
in the breach alone’—in other words, that 
her ladyship must decline on the ground of 





her increasing infirmities. Whereupon Misg 
De Lys, with a degree of sensibility which 
rather surprises than gratifies the reader, 
bursts into tears :— 

‘‘She would have spoken; but the emotion 
which but dewed the aged eye, overflowed in that 
of the younger, all whose habitual dykes and ram- 
parts of self-control seemed ever here swept away, 
and the unresisted fervency of the natural charac. 
ter feared not before her to spread, in child-like 
confidence, its reach.” 


After this, we suppose, there can be no 
doubt of the heroine’s character being slightly 
enigmatical. 

The peculiarities of disposition in which 
the authoress indulges are not so remarkable, 
however, as the singularities of her style. 

We think we remember that Lindle 
Murray, “ self-torturing sophist” that he was, 
at one portion of his immortal work, has 
purposely misconstructed certain passages of 
English composition, in order to exercise the 
skill and proficiency of his reader in setting 
them right. He might have saved himself 
the trouble and the pain of such a proceeding, 
had he fortunately had ‘The Enigma’ before 
him at the time. We would venture to 
suggest a continuation of this process, and 
propose to the nurseries and _ schoolrooms 
of the British empire in general the following 
set of useful examples for solution—warning 
them beforehand that they are by no means 
so easy as might be fancied at first sight. 
Required the verb to the nominative case 
in the following sentences :— 

*‘The first-born colours of pristine faith and 
truth engraven on the common soul of man, and 
blent into the wide arch of brotherhood, where the 
primeval tw of order grew and multiplied, each 
perfect after his kind, and mutually interdepen- 
dent.” (p. 11.) 

“A neat closely-quilled cap, surmounted by one 
knot of ribbon of the same spotless whiteness ; a 
frill to match, encircling the throat; and a black 
robe, whose ample folds fell to the oaken floor.” 
(p. 15.) 

Pe Her doctrines puritanic, and with no influences 
at the Glebe (where she ‘ kept house’ for her brother) 
to illustrate to her a general Christian discipleship, 
with the particular Church apostleship wrought out 
in the vocation of the pastor.” (p. 25.) 

‘Mind, narrow as was the conformation of the 
forehead—the intellect’s dwelling-place ; the social 
and religious virtues few, as benevolence, venera- 
tion, etc. ; while acquisitiveness, self-esteem, etc., 
rose proportionably, and firmness towered in Dha- 
walagiri altitude—the perceptive and detective 
qualities large, and determination ruled in the 
mouth and long chin, with,—nevertheless,—per- 
haps a something slightly redeeming in the eye's 
casual expression.” (p. 152.) 

‘With dirty pantry apron from the chin down- 
wards, and caught up at one side, as though ex- 
pressly to exhibit the singularly awkward gait of 
a pair of spindle legs, in stockings that hung about 
the heels; with hair, that had certainly passed 
under Mr. Goldbye’s shears, but that seemed deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to redeem itself from conse 
quent tidiness, by knotting its clipped ends into 
the appearance of a woolly mat!” (p. 155.) 


These are all copied verbatim and literatim 
from the pages of ‘ The Enigma.’ in 

The above queries would suit the capacities 
of children of tender years. To older subjects 
we suggest the following inquiries :—Explain 
the meaning of the word intarissable in the 
following sentence :— 


“The hand-maidens, amongst whom Grace and 
Katherine ranked first, were indefatigable with 
intarissable jugs of compounded tea, while Ernest 
and Horace followed with buns, and solid slices of 


white and brown bread and butter.” (p. 49.) 
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or of testers in the following :— 


“No sightless testers were here to be seen, —no 
‘storied urns,’ indelicate eulogies, ignoring the 
contrariwise meek humility of the ‘rest in JESUS,’ 
—but for the most part, the Christian emblem rose 
in its own native eloquence, or, perchance, a single 
text of Scripture breathed here and there the ‘ word 
in season, ’— 

* The Cypress, tall, 

Austere, and upright as a good man’s faith,’ 
beseemed a suitable warder to this solemn keep, 
and some weeping willews, types of humanity, 
bowed o’er the earth with ‘touch of natural grief.’” 
(p. 78.) 
or of slobbish in the following :— 


“Tt was now dusk ; a door leading into an ad- 
joining library stood partly open ; and a voice was 
heard, saying, as it drew near, in slobbish tones of 
maudlin goodnature, much as if addressing a petted 
child—‘ Well, my little Pauline.’” (p. 182.) 


More advanced students still might exer- 
cise their powers of mind in endeavouring to 
extract the meaning of the following pas- 
sage, and their taste in pointing out its 
beauties :— 

“Mrs. Goldbye sat by, diligently stitching. 

‘Poor weary soul! Had she a moment to sit 
down? She must stitch —nervously, anxiously 
stitch ; she must mend—she must patch—for Mr. 
Goldbye ‘would have no waste’: and when her 
own threadbare dress preferred its plaintive com- 
ment on the stinted fifteen pounds per annum, 
paid in dignified mockery by instalments of three 
pounds fifteen shillings quarterly, ‘ Why was it not 
darned ?” 

“Poor aching heart! for thee too there is rest— 
and rest even here below, when, in the visions of 
the night, thou meetest the approving eye of him 
with whom thy soul had made covenant ; but he 
was ‘taken from the evil to come,’ and thou re- 
mainedst,—remainedst to purge theg,from thine 
idolatrous heart, from the creature-worship of thy 
too fond affections ! 

“And when, in progress of time—the time al- 
lotted for the attire of feeling— 


‘While yet upon life’s sands the footprint lies, 
In shallow mould of—‘ sad news’ and ‘surprise,’ 


thou wast wed (for lucre’s sake of thy worldly por- 
tion) to this one, (whose heart was worn to little 
more than an anatomical fact through the constant 
‘drop’ of labour for the ‘bread that perisheth,’)— 
thy meek patience, now casting its bread upon 
those chill waters, shall find it again ;—‘ sown in 
tears,’ it is true, but ‘reaped in joy,’ whenas thine 
own spirit, purified from its human dross, hath set 
on earth and risen in heaven ; and beaming thence 
upon his benighted soul the blessed memories of 
thy good deeds, shall finally ‘come again with re- 
icing,’ bringing into life’s garner tts sheaf with 
ee |” 


‘Why was it not darned?’ indeed! Savage 
Mr. Goldbye, with a threadbare dress “ pre- 
ferring a plaintive comment” before you ; but 
Wwe cannot be surprised, since your heart was 
worn to “little more than an anatomical fact” 
through the “ constant drop” of labour. 

We might pursue the varieties of the 
authoress’s style through all its intricacies, 

overing fresh beauties at every turn ; but 
the task may well be left to the intelligent and 
judicious reader. Enough has been said to 
_ out the absurdities which arise out of 
alse metaphors, stilted speeches, and eccen- 
tric grammar. 

If this were all, the book might have been 
set down as absolutely worthless, and would 
not have deserved this brief notice. But it is 
saved from condemnation by a real merit—a 
rare but a very high one—namely, the feeling 
of sincere and unaffected piety which breathes 
On this ground the writer is 
Ways secure; because her sentiments are 


teal and not sham, and the language in which 


they are expressed is natural and simple. 
This sterling merit covers a multitude of 
faults, and makes us regret the ridiculous 
errors which occur in the early pages of the 
story. 








The Austrian Dungeons in Italy: a Narra- 
tive of Fifteen Months’ Imprisonment and 
Final Escape from the Fortress of 8S. 
Giorgio. By Felice Orsini. Translated 
from the unpublished MS., by J. Meriton 
White. Routledge and Co. 

Tue story of Orsini’s escape from the castle 
of S. Giorgio is almost too wonderful to be 
true. We are tempted to believe that he 
owes his liberty to the connivance of some 
official, and that an honourable desire to 
shield his deliverer has been one motive for 
the strange tale now told. Yet there are on 
record escapes as marvellous, and nothing is 
narrated that may not have literally occurred. 
Certainly the translator is right when he says, 
that ‘the lovers of marvel and hair-breadth 
escapes will find in this story ample food to 
their taste.” A few extracts will suffice to 
give the gist of the narrative. We may com- 
mence by mentioning that Felice Orsini is an 
old offender in the eyes of the oppressors of 
Italy. He is a native of Meldola, in the pro- 
vince of Forli, in the Roman States. When 
studying for the law he became the associate 
of young men who plotted for the liberation 
of their country. In 1844, when twenty-five 
years of age, he was arrested, and condemned 
to the galleys for life, for having taken part 
in a conspiracy against the Government. On 
the accession of Pius IX. he obtained his 
freedom, but again was in trouble after the 
events of 1848. In 1853 he was imprisoned 
for two months at Genoa, and released on the 
authorities being satisfied that he had not 
conspired against the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, but that his efforts were then directed 
against Austria alone. After spending about 
a year in England and in Switzerland, he set 
out on the expedition which led to his last 
imprisonment. Under an assumed name he 
was about to enter the Austrian army in 
Italy, hoping there to use his opportunities 
for the good of his country. The informa- 
tion of some treacherous associate in the 
scheme led to his arrest, and after being de- 
tained in various places, he was lodged in 
what was deemed the safest prison in Aus- 
trian Italy, the fortress of S. Giorgio, in 
Mantua. Passing over at present the narra- 
tive of his imprisonment, and the description 
of the cells in which he was successively 
lodged, we give part of the account of his 
final escape. By studied conduct he had 
gained the confidence of some of the gaolers, 
and certain indulgences were gradually al- 
lowed to him. Means were contrived for 
opening up communication with his friends 
outside the walls, who a: mai him with 
small saws, conveyed probably in the bread 
and other articles which he was permitted to 
purchase :— 

‘¢ Having thus far paved the way, I commenced 
sawing through one of the bars nearest the wall. 
The position in which I was obliged to stand—on 
tip-toe on the top rail of the chair—increased the 
difficulty of the operation, as I was obliged to make 
the same movement with my feet as with my hands. 
in order to keep my balance. My saw was excel- 
lent; but after having used it a couple of hours or 
so it grew blunt,—partly because I was not used 
to handling tools, and also from the use of water, 
which I adopted to prevent noise. However, in 





| four days I had cut through the first bar; but from 





having used the saw without a handle, holding it 
at either end in my hand, it broke in two, and I 
then set my wits to work to make a handle for the 
others, 

‘* T sawed away some wood from underneath the 
table, and dividing it into two portions, fastened 
one with wax either side the saw, only leaving 
sufficient of the latter to cut through the iron bar 
—in order to renew it with a fresh piece when the 
first should be worn out. Having broken and de- 
stroyed all the strings of my wearing apparel, I 
procured some tape, under pretence of repairing 
them. Waxing it well, I bound it tightly round 
the two pieces of wood at the end of the saw, and 
backwards and forwards from one to the other. 
By these means I manufactured an excellent handle, 
and the saw no longer bent or moved about. In 
order to re-close the bars afterthey were cut through, 
I made a cement of wax and burnt bread-crumbs 
the colour of the iron. 

“‘ Nevertheless my work made but slow progress. 
At every moment I had to stop and clean my saw, 
and as often to listen for any noise without. Some 
days I could not work at all for fear of interruption, 
and often I was obliged to desist on account of the 
terrible fatigue and the pain arising from the dis- 
tension of the muscles. Often my feet and right 
hand were benumbed—I could scarcely write my 
own name. According to the position of the bars 
depended the difficulty of cutting through them— 
while working at the highest I so wounded my 
elbow by pressing it against the side, that I could 
hardly lean on it alone. 

‘* At times, despite the calmness and courage 
with which I nerved myself, my patience was 
utterly exhausted; so prostrated was my physical 
strength that I have sunk on the bed utterly hope- 
less of completing my design. Then it was that 
the thought of my country, of my children, returned 
to my aid. I must behold my little ones again— 
must once more combat for my fatherland !—and, 
fired with the thought, I sprung to my chair, and 
laboured with redoubled zeal, saying to myself, 
‘Onward! onward! courage!’ (Avanti! avanti! 
corraggto /)' each time I felt my energy fiag.” 


In spite of the physical obstacles, and the 
watchful vigilance of the keepers of the 
prison, thirteen visits being paid to each cell 
every twenty-four hours, Orsini finished his 
sawing of the outer as well as the inner 
grating of the window, and also removed 
some bricks to enlarge the aperture. The 
window was above a hundred feet from the 
ground. A cord was made by stripping the 
sheets and towels which he had latterly pos- 
sessed, and after several abortive attempts, he 
made the perilous descent on the night of the 
29th of Mareh. 


“‘ When I had descended about eighty-four feet, 
I felt my strength giving way; the tension of the 
muscles of the arms was too painful for endurance. 
I again felt about with my feet, and soon discovered 
a white marble cornice, which surrounded the 
castle; but while I strove to rest my right foot 
upon it, the cord slipped from between my legs, 
and after making vain efforts to recover it, I looked 
below, and fancying myself not more than six feet 
from the ground, P stretched out my arms and let 
myself drop in such a way that my feet should first 
touch the ground, but that I should fall on all fours. 
This calculation was the work of a second ;—but 
what a time elapsed before I reached the ground 
I shudder now to recal! I had fallen twenty feet! 
There was a quantity of mud and broken pieces of 
brick and cement at the bottom of the fosse, and 
against this I struck first my knees and then my 
feet. The blow was tremendous. I turned round 
almost mechanically, and for a few moments lost 
all consciousness.” 


On recovering from the first effects of the 
fall, the perils of his situation were too appa- 
rent. esperation gave ingenuity and 
strength, and at length he reached the last 
obstacle, the outer wall that surrounds the 
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fortress. While he lay in the fosse, bruised 
and wounded, and unable to ascend, two 
peasants passing to the city helped him over 
the wall by letting down a cord, and gene- 
rously conducted him to a place of conceal- 
ment. It was a quarter to six a.m. when he 
was outside the wall, and at six the turnkeys 
would enter his cell and discover his flight! 
The alarm was all over the town soon after, 
and great rewards offered for his recapture. 
He was not betrayed, however, and by the 
help of good friends and patriotic well-wishers 
he was safely brought beyond the reach of 
the Austrians. The details of this escape 
most of those who have read thus much will 
seek to know from the book itself, which has 
an importance beyond that belonging to it 
as a narrative of personal suffering and ad- 
venture. It presents incidentally a terrible 
view of the unhappy condition of Italy. Here 
are cases which came under the author’s own 
observation :— 


In 1853, a youth named Ronchi was arrested 
at Brescia, in consequence of information given 
to the police concerning him, by a certain Arici, 
a professional spy. If not the chief, Ronchi was 
certainly a member of the National Committee of 
Milan; a youth of first-rate talents and of a good 
family. Among his papers was found a letter 
from Signor Piolti, an exile, containing these 
words: ‘ Tell my cousin Correnti that I will send 
him the linen he has asked me for.’ This phrase 
was sufficient to justify Correnti’s arrest. When 
questioned as to its meaning, he replied that it was 
the simple truth, and that he had asked his cousin 
for some linen. Signor Sanchez, having no other 
charge against him, ought to have set him at liberty 
at once; instead of which he assailed him with all 
sorts of questions and suggestions, in order to catch 
him tripping in some way or other. Among other 
things, he asked him whether he had written to 
his cousin since the arrest of Ronchi. Correnti, 
inexperienced in the snares laid by the Special 
Court of Justice for entrapping their victims, re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘What did you write 
him? asked Sanchez. ‘That Ronchi was arrested.’ 
This was sufficient; Correnti was sent for trial to 
the Special Inquisition. On asking Sanchez the 
reason of this, he replied, ‘ You have condemned 
yourself, by owning that you have informed your 
cousin of Ronchi’s arrest.’ 

‘* When I escaped from the castle, Correnti was 
still a prisoner, and his sentence was not then pro- 
nounced.” 


Within the last few weeks intelligence has 
arrived that poor Ronchi has died in prison 
from the effects of his three years’ eaptivity. 
The next case Orsini tells with grief, as he 
was the unwitting cause of the arrest of the 
prisoner :— 

** On my journey to Vienna, vid Trieste, I saw a 
young man at the theatre whom I thought I knew. 

accosted him; he said that my features were 
familiar to him, but that still he did not know who 
I was. We chatted about the play for a few 
minutes, and there our conversation ended. The 
next day, as I was walking wit a young Italian 
then serving in the Austrian army, I met him again. 
I said that I thought I remembered having met 
him in Rome, and that his name was Ernesto Gal- 
vagni. He replied that this was possible, but that 
he did not recal the circumstance. I gave him 
my card, bearing my fictitious name of Giorgio 
Hernagh, and he out of politeness gave me his. 
The police discovered that I had spoken with Gal- 
vagni at Trieste. Questioned concerning him, and 
concerning much else at the same time, I said that I 
had known Galvagni at Rome, and that I had acci- 
dentally met him at Trieste. On this admission Sig- 
nor Galvagni was arrested on the 4th of March, 1855, 
and subjected to the Special Inquisition. It is proved 
beyond all doubt that he had no political relation 
with me, but he is nevertheless detained on account 
of not having denounced me to the police. 





Before | litary hospitals of France; 


escaping from the castle I again declared formally 
to Signor Sanchez that Signor Galvagni had never 
known me under my real riame of Orsini, that I 
never uttered this name at Trieste, that he knew 
me simply as Hernagh, and that he was entirely 
innocent, which fact I had stated during my first 
examination. For all this, Signor Galvagni is still 
a prisoner in the castle of Mantua.” 

Of the wrongs endured in the mock trials 
to which the accused are subjected, and the 
cruelties inflicted on them in prison, the nar- 
rative of Orsini contains painful accounts. 
It is said that since the revelations of Silvio 
Pellico, the Austrians have been shamed into 
the abolition of the carcere durissimo, but 
even the more moderate sentence of the 
carcere duro is a disgrace to a civilized go- 
vernment, when applied to men only sus- 
pected of political faults :— 

** According to the Austrian law, whoever is 


‘acquainted with any signs of disaffection towards 


the government, and who fails to give information 
to the police, is liable to five years of carcere duro. 
The prisoners condemned to this, wear chains con- 
tinually, sleep upon a flat board, are fed on bread 
and water, and condemned to hard and irksome 
labour.” 

The time cannot now be far distant when 
such wrongs will cease to exist. Italians 
themselves united and resolved can alone 
achieve deliverance, but meanwhile the diffu- 
sion of a narrative such as this of Signor 
Orsini’s escape, and Mr. Gladstone’s report 
of the Neapolitan prisons, will p:ove of ser- 
vice. If the public opinion of England is with 
the Italians the interference of other nations 
will be prevented when the time for deliver- 
ance arrives. And few there are who in our 
favoured land will not read with sympathy 
the words of this exile:—‘* Very damp and 
foggy is this English atmosphere; if I look 
upwards, rain and snow-clouds bound my 
view ; but I breathe, I am independent, 
am free; and when I recal the agony with 
which as a prisoner, a slave, I have strained 
my eyes to get a glimpse of the blue and 
fathomless sky of my Italy through the dun- 
geon bars, I feel grateful for permission to 
remain in this free England, until such time 
when, by patient unremitting toil on the part 
of some; and the bolder, more sudden deeds 
of others, I may return with my brother 
exiles to spread among our people the blessing 
of free institutions such as surround us here.” 








The French Pastor at the Seat of War; 
being Letters written from the East. By 
Emilien Frossard, Protestant Pastor in the 
French Army before Sebastopol. Trans- 
lated from the French. Nisbet and Co. 

Durine the winter of 1854 a strong desire 

was felt, by many pious and charitable persons 

in France, to provide, for the Protestant sol- 
diers of the army in the East, the services of 
chaplains of their own faith, The Roman 

Catholic soldiers had their Chaplains and 

Sisters of Charity, and the English had at- 

tended to the religious wants of their coun- 

trymen. The Reformed Church, and the 

Church of the Confession of Augsburg, hav- 

ing combined in this good object, undertook 

to supply the necessary funds ; and, after some 
difficulties, chiefly overcome by the urgent re- 

resentations of M. Valette, a Parisian pastor, 
heempeely an army chaplain, the French Go- 
vernment sanctioned the proposal. Instruc- 
tions were given to apply to the French hospi- 
tals in the Kast the regulations relating to the 

ministration of Protestant pastors in the mi- 

military autho- 





rities were required to afford every facility 
for the exercise of their functions ; and it was 
arranged that the chaplains should have free 
passage to the Crimea, with rations and lodg- 


ing while on duty. The commission of the 
combined Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
was fortunate in obtaining the services, ag 
superintendent of the mission, of M. Frog. 
sard, a Pyrenean pastor, a man of long expe. 
rience, earnest piety, liberal spirit, and sound 
judgment. He remained in the East, first at 
Constantinople and afterwards in the Crimea, 
from the beginning of 1855 till the month of 
May, when he left the mission properly or. 
ganized, and the field open for the active ser- 
vices of younger men sent out from France. 
A report of his proceedings, with notes of 
what he witnessed at the seat of war, form 
the subject of the interesting volume now 
published. 

M. Frossard sailed from Marseilles in 
January, 1855, in the Gange, carrying six 
hundred troops and some passengers, among 
whom was General Niel. The early letters 
contain lively accounts of the places touched 
at on the voyage out, including a morning at 
Athens ; but we pass on to Constantinople, 
where M. Frossard and his companion, M, 
Reehrig, at once commenced work, as reporte 
in the Tiere letter, which shows the gene- 
ral mode of his procedure on visiting the 


hospitals :— 
* Constantinople, Feb, 1, 1855. 

“Tt was on Thursday, 25th, that we commenced 
our visits to the hospitals, by that of Pera, Ima- 
gine an immense edifice, a sort of palace, flanked 
by four wings, situated on an eminence, command: 
ing the Bosphorus, the Seraglio Point, and Scu- 
tari, There, in the large wards and in the long 
corridors,. are ranged twelve hundred beds, for the 
same number of patients. It was amidst this suf- 
fering and dying multitude of our poor country- 
men, that we had to discover those who belon 
to the Protestant faith. You can imagine this 
was not easy. To obtain our object, we began by 
addressing ourselves to the principal official. This 
officer is charged with the general direction of the 
establishment, and is, consequently, a person 0 
importance. He received us with politeness, 
after having examined our papers, he offered us 
every facility for the accomplishment of our minis- 
try ; we requested to be given a guide, who ac- 
companied us into all the wards. As we entered 
each ward, one of us said in a loud voice, a | 
friends, are there any Protestants among you 
This question, repeated and reiterated to the ex 
tremity of each ward, led to the discovery of 


24 of our brethren, most of whom spoke German - 


more readily than French, and belonged to the 
confession of Augsburg. My colleague will take 
them chiefly under his care. Those of our fellow- 
Protestants who feared not to acknowledge them- 
selves as such, received us with evident joy, and 
even with affection. I was able to awaken in 
most of the Protestants, who spoke French, a Te 
collection of their homes, by personal acquaint- 
ance with their pastors. This circumstance seemed 
at once to inspire them with confidence in me. 

Of the details of M. Frossard s ministerial 
work interesting examples are cited in the 
letters. It is very gratifying to find that 
both at Constantinople and in the camp be- 
fore Sebastopol, the good pastors were Te 
ceived with a cordiality honourable to the 
military authorities, and to the Catholic 
chaplains, of most of whom M. Frossard 
speaks with generous praise. One of the 
early letters from the camp relates his intro- 
duction to General Canrobert :— 

“ French Camp, March 18th. 

“‘T have received a visit from the Baron 
Berckeim, a ecommanding-officer in the artillery, 4 
very distinguished soldier, and a Protestant. He 
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has been so kind as to invite me to share his table 
during my residence in the Crimea. Thisis a great 
gervice to me, as it will enable me to devote all my 
time to the duties of my ministry, My com- 

ions at dinner are the commanding-officers De 
Barekeim and Leclerc, and the captains Rebillot 
and Saint-Germain,—an agreeable and valuable 
society, for whom I shall soon feel real friendship. 

‘© At twelve o'clock, M. de Berckeim was kind 
enough to present me to General Canrobert, whom 
we found at head-quarters, surrounded by generals 
and other superior officers, of whom many were 
still wrapped in sheepskins which saved their 
lives during the winter, and most of them were 
shod with good sabots, like our mountaineers. The 
commander-in-chief has an animated countenance 
and a mild expression. He speaks in a laconic 
manner, and is a man of active habits. He re- 
ceived me very graciously, and assured me that he 
would assist and support my ministry as much as 

sible. However, he added, that he presumed 
it would not be a very extended one, as there were 
but few Protestants in the army. You see, the 
same assertion is everywhere made, based upon a 
supposition which every day of our ministry tends 
to contradict, by adding new names to our lists. 
It is evident that here, as at Constantinople, we 
shall find it no easy task to discover our fellow- 
Protestants in the hospitals, or amongst the sol- 
diers in health. I shall begin this work to-day, 
but it would require months to complete it. We 
trust that the unanswerable evidence we shall bring 
will lead to justice being done us. 

‘The commander-in-chief, after having invited 
me to breakfast with him on the following day, pre- 
sented me to General Trochu, who gave me on the 
spot a formal authorization. We then went to 
see General Martimprey, with whom J had a con- 
versation on serious subjects, in which it is matter 
of rejoicing to find soldiers, exposed every moment 
to such numerous dangers, take a sincere interest. 
General Martimprey signed an order for my rations, 
&. We afterwards saw M. Blanchot,’ the com- 
missary, and M. Laporte, the under-commissary, a 
Protestant, whose protection will be very useful to 
our mission. These official visits over, I went to 
the hospital at the head-quarters. Before visiting 
the tents which shelter so much suffering, I was 
introduced to M. Scrive, the first physician in the 
army. This intelligent man gave me much encou- 
tagement ; he took at once a just and enlightened 
view of the nature and necessity of our pastoral 
work amongst the Protestant soldiers.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting part of a 
letter, in which the writer describes an inter- 
view he had with one of the Roman Catholic 
chaplains, who had given him useful hints 
derived from his own experience :— 

“We spoke of the moral and religious influence 
Which officers of high rank might have on the sol- 
dirs, I mentioned to him the English colonel of 
the 23rd, who acts as chaplain in his regiment. 
He observed to me that it would be very difficult 
for all colonels to do the same. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘a 
colonel who but too often swears like a heathen, 
could not well read public prayers on a Sunday.’ 

for swearing,’ replied the chaplain, ‘one must 

not be too particular; the greater number of 
soldiers do it from thoughtlessness. When I hear 
a blasphemous expression in their oaths, I give 
them a blow on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Hold your 
tongue, you are not speaking French!’ The sight 
of us reminds the soldier of his country and his 
ily; and in the absence of his mother, it is from 

us he receives the last caress.’ I have since heard 
that that very evening, a dying man, bathed in 
blood, pressed him in his arms, exclaiming, ‘Oh, 
my mother!’ This chaplain of the dying was at 

8 post before the organization of the service, 
going about everywhere, lodging wherever he found 
ashelter, eating wherever he was givenameal. He 
18 not sure even of keeping his present humble lodg- 
ing in the hospital of the ‘Clocheton.’ I pressed 
Aim tenderly in my arms before we separated ; and 
it is with joy that I acknowledge that this interview 
Was a real pleasure to me, with but one drawback, 





—that springing from those inflexible principles 
which separate an evangelical Protestant from a 
Roman Catholic. I am thankful to God that I am 
able thus to appreciate a really good man, in spite 
of the prejudices and errors of his birth and educa- 
tion. I believe the Abbé to be too good a Romanist 
for my approbation to injure him, and I am known 
to be so firm a Protestant, that my praise will not 
be thought concession.” 

Some very Hibasing notices occur of the 
gallant General Bosquet, and M. Frossard 
gives the following account of the farewell 
visit he paid him before leaving the Crimea :— 

‘*T wished to take leave of General Bosquet be- 
fore quitting the Crimea. His tent, situated near 
the Windmill, was about six kilometres from mine, 
and in an opposite direction from Kamiesch. I 
had, therefore, aride of twenty kilometres to take 
before embarking, and I was obliged to hasten for 
fear of being too late for my ship. M. de Bere- 
keim accompanied me. We found the general in 
his tent, who received us with great kindness. He 
has a fine countenance, with soft expressive eyes. 
His voice sounds weak—he evidently wants a 
course of the Eaux Bonnes. The idea pleased him. 
He is a Béarnais; and his mother, to whom he is 
devotedly attached, resides at Pau. We spoke of 
this beloved mother, to whom my relative, Rev. S. 
Lysons, presented, in behalf of the English at Pau, 
a New- Year's gift on the 1st of January of this 
year. I reminded the general of this circumstance, 
who said, ‘As we are speaking of my mother, I 
must make you drink her health in some of the 
delicious liquor ‘Cassis,’ which she has lately 
sent me.’ A captain from the Basses Pyrénées 
was talking Béarnais with the general. If I had 
closed my eyes, I could have fancied myself on the 
terrace of the Place Royale of Pau, not far from 
the hills of Jurangon, and opposite the snowy 
chain of the Basses Pyrénées. In returning from 
my visit, my little monster Tchabouk carried me off 
at a gallop, and, in spite of my peaceful movd, 
made me take a steeple-chase to the very. edge of 
the great ravine, where he was imperiously com- 
manded to moderate his pace. The faithful Oliver 
was waiting for me at the camp with my travelling- 
wrapper. He accompanied me to Kamiesch to see 
me off. M. de Berckeim, who also wished to see me 
on board, joined me on the road. His last words 
were full of affection and encouragement. We em- 
braced like brothers. Oliver wiped his eyes. I 
was overpowered by deep and inexpressible emo- 
tion. I regretted leaving this Crimea, to which I 
had come in obedience to a sacred. and responsible 
duty. I left friends there, anda mission, weak as 
yet, but still a mission which I feel is good, and 
will increase in strength under the care of skilful 
labourers, younger and more active.” 

While M. Frossard’s book is chiefly occu- 
pied with an account of his pious work, it 
contains some interesting anecdotes of the 
siege, for one of which only we have space :— 

<¢ Well, sir,’ ‘said a soldier to me one dav, ‘we too 
have a chaplain now, and we shall not any longer 
be afraid of avowing ourselves Protestants lest we 
should be called dogs without a master. We shall 
come to hear you every Sunday, and our presence 
will prove that we are sincerely attached to our 
religion, and that we hold the true faith.’ 

“‘The person who spoke thus was a real hero. 
In one of the sorties he remainéd the only man un- 
wounded at his gun, and, although unarmed, he 
killed five Russians with a lever; and though he 
received two thrusts from a bayonet, he had the 
courage to seize a Russian musket and kill a sixth 
Cossack. The Zouaves flew to his assistance, and 
bore him off in triumph. Canrobert invited him to 
breakfast, and decorated him with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour.” 

The experience of the French pastors in the 
East may well encourage them to continue 
their labours for the good of the Protestants 
of the army. M. Frossard’s narrative is an 
acceptable contribution to the literature of 
the war. 
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PLEASANT to read are the Notes of an Oxonian in 
Norway, and useful they will prove to any who 
wish to ramble in that country. Mr. Metcalfe 
eschews formal discussion of matters political or 
statistical, referring the inquiring reader to the 
works of the matter-of-fact Laing, and for scien- 
tific descriptions to the pages of Professor J. D. 
Forbes. The latter volume, ‘Norway and its 
Glaciers,’ was reviewed in the ‘ Lit. Gaz.’ (1853, 
p. 1213), by the writer’s colleague in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Professor Edward Forbes, 
who was himself well acquainted with the physical 
geography and natural history of Norway. Of 
books of ordinary travel in the country there has 
been no lack. Clarke, Capell, Brooks, Inglis, 
Everest, Elliott, Barrow, Breton, Holloway, are 
among the Englishmen who have published nar- 
ratives of their Norwegian travels. And besides 
all this, Murray has his Handbook, and Bohn 
his Road-book, the latter edited by one of the 
most experienced of Scandinavian travellers, 
Thomas Forester. Still there was room for 
another book such as that now written by Mr. 
Metcalfe, in which are noted the incidents of 
sundry rambling tours, chiefly made fishing-rod 
in hand or gun on shoulder, as many men now 
wander every season in these regions in quest of 
health and recreation—observant the while of the 
life and mamners of the people as well as of the 
wild scenery of the country. The prefatory 
apologetic remarks about this book having been 
written for private perusal, and being now pub- 
lished by the advice of a literary friend, and 
so forth, show that the author is a novice 
in such matters, but his book is written with 
much spirit, and the reader will be pleased with 
the lively and natural way in which the scenes 
are described and the adventures related. 

In the second supplement to Mr. Yarrell’s His- 
tory of British Birds, figures and descriptions are 
given of fifteen species new to the British cata- 
logue, with notices of the occurrence of two other 
species. Among the remarkable specimens, beau- 
tifully figured and‘ably described in this suppte- 
ment, are the following :—Sterna fuliginosa, the 
sooty tern; Totanus flavipes, the yellow-shanked 
sandpiper ; Salicaria galactotes, the rufous sedge- 
warbler; Numenius borealis, Esquimaux curlew, 
shot in Kincardineshire, Scotland, in Sept. 1855, 
the first and only specimen known. e Otis 
Macqueeni, Macqueen’s bustard, and other rare 
species, are figured, the discovery of which, though 
less recent, was subsequent to the publication of 
the first two editions of Mr. Yarrell’s book. 

Johannes Von Gumpach is far more ambitious 
than Mr. Jelinger Symons in his attack upon the 
received opinions of the astronomers about the 
moon’s rotation. The object of Herr Gumpach’s 
essay is ‘to solve a scientific problem in a popular 
manner ; to render an intricate astronomical ques- 
tion—mi by the majority of astro- 
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nomers themselves—generally intelligible ; to op- 
pose the universal current of scientific opinion ; 
and to prove the most eminent philosophers and 
the greatest mathematicians of this and the past 
century to have been in error respecting a subject, 
to which their attention and the exercise of their 
highest powers have so long been directed.” We 
must refer those who are interested in the question 
to the book itself. The confusion, if not the diffi- 
culty, of the subject may be gathered from the 
author's statement, when he says, ‘‘ Astronomers 
generally, with very few exceptions, are in igno- 
rance of the real merits of the problem ; or if they 
are not, we can but say they have perfectly suc- 
ceeded in hiding their knowledge from themselves 
and the world. Unconsciously they set out by beg- 
ging the question either way. . Those who assert the 
moon’s rotation, unknowingly assume the fact in 
tacitly and, no doubt, in most cases unconsciously 
assuming that there is a diameter in the lunar 
globe inclined to the ecliptic, which maintains the 
same direction.in space; and then proceed to 
argue on the ground of that silent assumption, which 
of itself implies rotation. And those who deny the 
moon’s rotation, pursue precisely the same course 
in the opposite direction, by tacitly and unknow- 
ingly to themselves assuming that there is in the 
lunar globe no such diameter as we have just de- 
scribed. Thus, no one comprehending himself, no 
one comprehends the other; and the inevitable 
consequence is that confusion of ideas in regard to 
our subject, which we shall find reflected in the 
arguments on both sides. The source of all this con- 
fusion, undoubtedly, must be sought in the fauity de- 
monstration and vague expression of the Newtonian 
proposition.” Newton’s statement we give, for 
those who may not have his System of the World to 
refer to :—‘‘In like manner is the moon revolved 
about its axis by a motion most equable in respect 
of the fixed stars, viz., in 27d. 7h. 43’, that is, in 
the space of a sidereal month ; so that this diurnal 
motion is equal to the mean motion of the moon in 
its orbit ; upon which accotht the samé face of the 
moon always'respects the centre about which this 
mean motion is performed, that is, the exterior 
focus of the moon’s orbit nearly ; and hence arises 
a deflection of the moon’s face from the earth, 
sometimes towards the east, and other times to- 
wards the west, according to the position of the 
focus which it respects; and this deflection is 
equal to the equation of the moon’s orbit, or to the 
difference betwixt its mean and true motions, and 
this is the moon’s libration in longitude ; but it is 
likewise affected with a libration in latitude, arising 
from the inclination of the moon’s axis to the plane 
of the orbit, in which the moon is revolved about 
the earth, for that axis retains the same position to 
the fixed stars nearly, and hence the poles present 
themselves to our view by turns, as we may under- 
stand from the example of the motion of the earth, 
whose poles, by reason of the inclination of its axis 
to the plane of the ecliptic, are by turns illuminated 
by the sun. To determine exactly the position of 
the moon’s axis to the fixed stars, and the variation 
of this position, is a problem worthy of an astro- 
nomer.” After describing and illustrating all the 
lunar motions in space, the author says that~ “it 
wil readily be admitted to be impessible for any 
heiveniy body to turn about itself at the same time 
in five different periods and in two different direc- 
tions ; to be at the same moment in numerous dif- 
ferent places ; and to rotate without an axis of ro- 
tation to rotate upon. Yet the astronomical theory 
supposes nothing less.” 

The Critical Notes on the Authorised English 
Version of the New Testament, by Samuel Sharpe, 
form a justificative commentary on the new trans- 
lation, made some years since by the author, from 
Griesbach’s text. No notes being then given 
with-the amended translation, these are now pub- 
lished separately, as the stthject has lately attracted 
new interest. Mr. Sharpe says:—‘‘There are 
three sources for the alterations which ought to 
be made in the authorised version. First, because 
‘we now possess a better Greek text than was in 
the hands of King James's translators. Secondly, 


us to translate it more correctly. And lastly, 
because the same two hundred years have in some 
cases changed the English language.” The notes 
contain many illustrations: of all these three sources 
of error in the old, and grounds of amendment in 
a new English version, when the time for making 
which arrives, Mr. Sharpe’s labours will be referred 
to with advantage and mentioned with honour. 
The author of the ‘Treatise on Moral Evil’ pro- 
fesses to demonstrate the immediate causes in 
human nature, without speculating on the origin 
or the existence of evil, the explanation of which is 
impossible. The chief conclusion of the inquiry is, 
that moral evil is the result invariably of excessive 
indulgence of bodily appetites, innocent in them- 
selves, and when moderately used. ‘‘ If we could 
live,” says the author, ‘‘so as not to yield to the 
appetites and passions of the body, man would be 
essentially virtuous.” So with regard to the mind, 
it is maintained that its qualities are neutral, 
‘with no original tendency to moral evil like the 
appetites and passions of the body ;” and that ‘‘ if 
the mind is moved to concur in evil, it is only by 
the overpowering influence of the animal desires.” 
Does this layman not believe in the fall of a race 
of spirits before the creation of man? or does he 
think they were corporeal beings, since ‘‘ the body 
only is the cause of moral evil?” In ‘the analysis 
of the causes of some moral evils the book is clear 
and satisfactory ; but to refer all evil to the body, 
as opposed to the spirit, is an old form of error, 
alike opposed to philosophy and to scripture. 
With some of the worst forms of moral evil the 
body has nothing to do, even according to the indi- 
rect principles of association suggested in this essay. 

In the Lee Shore, Mr. Moore gives a metrical 
farrative of the loss of H.M.S. Warrior. Neither 
in this, nor in the miscellaneous pieces which 
complete the volume, is there much poetical genius 
or literary skill, but the manly spirit and generous 
sentiments of the writer forbid criticism. He has 
done his best to describe the event, and the reflec- 
tions aiid feelings produced by it, J 

The Camp and the Cutter, by Edwin Galt, de- 
scribes what the writer witnessed during a visit to 
the Crimea in the autumn and- winter of 1855. 
Originally written in the form of letters to friends 
and relatives at home, the work now is cast into 
a narrative, which presents graphic sketches of 
the life in camp before Sebastopol, as well as of 
the various incidents and adventures that the author 
met with during his cruise and his sojourn in the 
Crimea. We have found it a lively and entertain- 
ing volume. ll the fighting was over by the 


the scenes of the most memorable events of the 
siege, and the condition of the army after the fall 
of Sebastopol. 

The Letters from the Peninsula and Italy, by 
Edward Wilkey, describes the scenes and incidents 
of an ordinary tour in countries easily accessible, 
and offering many inducemenjs to tourists, There 
is nothing in the journal of Mr. Wilkey to distin- 
guish it from the numerous works of the class, 
except that it gives, in a condensed and cheap 
form, authentic and recent information’ which may 
be useful to those intending to follow the same 
route. : 
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{mysteries. 


time Mr. Galt paid his visit, but he describes well, 


to possess much useful knowledge, communicated 
by writers of ability and experience. 

The first number has appeared of a new periodi- 
cal connected with Biblical literature, and specially 
devoted to prophetical studies. On questions of 
unfulfilled prophecy there is always much idle 
speculation, and unphilosophical as well as un: 
scriptural argument, but the analogy of fulfilled 
prophecy affords some light to inquirers of sound 
judgment and adequate information. Some of the 


‘papers in the present number are of a doubtful 
‘character, but there are others containing state. 


ments of facts and expositions of scripture, inde- 
pendently of conflicting opinions on prophetical 
Of this kind is the paper on the 
Clay Cylinders of Babylon and Assyria. On 
prophetical ground the distinguishing feature of 
the journal will be the advocacy of the personal 
second advent being premillennial. 
The Anecdotical History of the British Army, by 
Mr. Stocqueler, forms part of a series of works, to 
he entitled Orr’s Circle of Literature, uniform 
with the useful series of popular books issued by 
the same publishers, under the title of Orr's Circle 
of the Sciences. In the history of the British 
army, and the position of the British soldier, new 
interest has been awakened by some of the events 
of the late war, and advantage has been taken of 
this, feeling in projecting the present compilation, 
Mr. Stocqueler commences his historical notices in 
the time of the Plantagenets, and describes the men 
who fought at Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. 
As to the arms of different times, the dress and 
uniforms,:and other details of military accoutre- 
ments, curious facts are gathered from authentic 
sources, Of the different branches of the service, 
since the regular formation of the standing army, 
the line, the guards, the artillery, the engineers, 
marines, and the various cavalry corps, 
separate historical notices are given. The work, 
which,ia,to0 appear in numbers, promises to give a 
very, go9d. popular account of the history and con- 
dition ofthe British army. 
| The discourse on the Progress of Preventive 
Medicine.and Sanitary Measures was delivered by 
Dr. Barclay, as the Thurston Speech, on the Wendy 
Commemoration at Caius College, an event known 
by fame to few beyond the limits of that venerable 
institution. Dr. Barclay’s subject is the progress 
of medicine in the days of Caius, or Dr. Key, as 
he may as well be called in extra-academic lan- 
guage. The medical records of the last three 
centuries afford ample scope for comment, and the 
often-told tale of Jenner and vaccination, with 
other prophylactic and sanitary discoveries or 
arrangements, figure largely in the oration. Itis 
a well-written and sensible academic discourse. 
The last number of the Cambrian Quarterly 
Journal, among a variety of papers of historical 
and archeological interest, contains the continua- 
tion of the Traditionary Annals of the Cymry, by 
the Rev. John Williams (ab Ithel); the second 
part of an Essay on the Origin and Progress of the 
Trial by Jury in Wales, by Prydain ap Aedd Mawr; 
a History of St. David's; and the commencement 
of a paper on the Ancient Pheenicians and their 
Language, by the Ven. J. Williams, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. Whether the ancient Pheenicians 
belonged to the Indo-Celtic or Semitic race has 
been a matter of much dispute. Archdeacon Wil- 
liams seems to have the true key to the solution 
the question in showing that the Pheenicians 
earliest records, mapmaatol, as Aristotle 
them, differed in origin and language from the 
maXavot Phoenicians of later historians. “1 was 
long ago,” says Archdeacon Williams, ‘‘ forced to 
come to the conclusion that, at some period un- 
known to history, some events took place which 
broke the connexion between succeeding Tyrians 
and the early Phoenician founders of the city, of 
which the result was, a claim on the part of Tyre 
to be the metropolis, the mother-city, of the 
Pheenicians—a claim which, even under the 
Romans, was carried on with vehemence, and ak 
ternate success, by the rebellious daughter a0 
indignant mother.” Many remarkable allusions ® 
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Sidon and Tyre are cited. How did Tyre, a mere 
colony of Sidon, come to assume the position of 
the metropolitan city? In the abridgement of the 
work of Trogus Pompeius, preserved by Justin, 
occurs this remarkable statement, gathered probably 
from Pheenician tradition in Spain:—‘ Now, since 
we have mentioned the Carthaginians, a few words 
must be said concerning their origin, after having 
first more deeply investigated the affairs of the 

ians, whose misfortunes are also to be lamented. 
The city of the Tyrians was founded by the Phe- 
nicians, who being disturbed by an earthquake 
quitted their native land, occupied first the 
Assyrian Pool, and soon after, the shore closest to 
the sea. There they built a city, which from the 
abundance of fish (for the Pheenicians call a fish 
sidon) they named Sidon. Many years after 


these events, being driven out by force by the’ 


king of the Ascalonites, being conveyed thither in 
their ships, they built the city of Tyre, one year 
before the fall of Troy. There, after having for a 
long time, and in various ways, being worn out by 
the wars of the Persians, they were indeed victo- 
rious ; but, as their strength was diminished, they 
had to undergo undeserved penalties from their 
slaves, who, having formed a conspiracy, murdered 
all the free citizens, including their masters. And 
thus being masters of the city, they occupy the 
houses of their masters, seize upon the govern- 
ment, marry wives, and beget, what they were 
not themselves, free-born children.” After the 
power was seized by the slaves in Sidon, Tyre 
assumed the dignity of the metropolitan city. 
Archdeacon Williams shows in his paper ‘that 
the ancient Sidonians sent out colonies, during 
their supremacy, into various regions; that the 

ians, while they were still Sidonians, sent 
colonies into Africa, and founded the great city of 
Utica, second to none but Carthage alone, and 
often her rival and enemy. That after the suc- 
cessful insurrection of the slaves, and the mass&ére 
of the masters, the new dominant race, sent forth a’ 
flourishing colony, whose members were calléd “ty 
the Romans Carthaginians, from the name of their 
new city; and Pceni, a supposed corruption of 
Pheenices, who also at a later period sent forth 
their own peculiar swarms; while Hellenic and 
Latin literature applied the common name Phe- 
nices to all these settlers of various ages in 
various lands.’ In later periods of Pheenician 
history the language was revolutionizéd by the 
influx of people speaking the Aramaic dialect, 
which in Sidon, after the revolution, would be the 
prevailing speech. The wapzadato Phoenicians 
possessed a purer Indo-Celtic speech, while the 
madato. Pheenicians spoke a dialect in which thay 
of the surrounding countries largely prevailed. It 
was in this later period of Tyrian history that 
Carthage was founded. Hence we need not be 
surprised at the statements of St. Jerome’and St. 
Augustin, that the Punic language is allied to the 
Hebrew. What further conclusions the Arch- 
deacon intends to draw from his ingenious paper 
We are curious to learn. 
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‘Trollope’s (Mrs.) Vicar of Wrexhill, l2mo, boards, 2s. 

——-~ —————— Fashionable Life, 3 vols. post @vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Von Gumpach's Popular Inquiry into the Moon's Rotation, 6s. 6d. 
Wheeler's Analvsis and Summary of New Testament History, 5s. 6d. 
Williams's (J.) Origin, Rise, and Progress of the Paper Peopit, 3s. Gay 

-) Seven Kings of Rome, 12mo, cloth, 38. . 
. D.) English-Latin Dictionary, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
Latin: English Dictionary, post 8vo, cloth, os. 6d. 

tin Dicti vy, pl post Svo, cloth, 18s. 











ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


THE business of the Sections having been carried 
on for a week with the customary vigour, the 
concluding General Meeting of the Association 
was held on Wednesday afternoon. Prof. Phillips 
gave a review of the financial results of the 
meeting, and announced the grants of money 
voted for scientific researches, and the various re- 
commendations made by the Council for the cur- 
rent year. The Cheltenham meeting has, on the 
whole, proved a satisfactory one, though the re- 
ceipts fall short of those drawn from meetings in 
larger towns. The total number of members was 
1109, and the detailed analysis of the. year’s 
membership gives the following results : —Old 
life members attending, 180, from whom the 
Association had received nothing; 13 new life 
members, who had paid 130/.; old annual mem- 
bers, 100, paying 100/.; new annual subscribers, 
48, paying 96I.; associates, 412, paying 1/. each ; 
ditto ladies, 347, paying 1l. each ; foreigners, 9— 
making a total number of persons present 1109, 
and giving, with 22/. received for sale of the 
Association’s works, an income of 11101. The 
following comparative statement shows the at- 
tendances and the receipts at the last six meet- 
ings :— 
” Persons. Receipts. 
709 ..... £ 620 


Glasgow ...... 
Cheltenham ...1109...... 1110 


It was announced, as the decision of the General 
Committee, that the meeting next year should be 
held in Dublin, Dr. Lloyd of Trinity being 
the President for 1857. A deputation from 
Manchester represented the advantage of the Asso- 
ciation visiting that town in the same year as the 
Art Treasures Exhibition; but this, as well as 
other invitations, gave way to stronger claims and 
attractions on the other side of the Channel. 

At the concluding meeting of the General Com- 
mittee, the following recommendations were decided 
upon :— 

Involving Grants of Money. 


At the Disposal of the Council for Maintenance 
of the Observatory at Kew. 

To Mr. Osler to complete his reductions of Ane- 
mometrical Observations 

For a Report on the Chemical Nature of the 
Image formed in Photographic i. 

For a Report on the Compounds of Platinum, 
and the Allied Metals with Ammonia 

For Investigations on Earthquake Waves 

For — of Table of Strata in the British 


For Experiments on the Temperature of Deep 
Mines in Cornwall 

For a Report on the British Annelida 

For Dredging Experiments on the Coast of Ire- 


land 
For a Report on Dredging the West Coast of 
Scotland 

For a Report on Vegetable Imports of Liverpool 

For a Report on Vegetable bag ae of Glasgow . 

Completion of Report on the Typical Forms of 
roups as the basis of Museum arran, its 

For Observations on the Growth of Salmon 

For Completion for Publication of Rev. P. Car- 
mter’s Report on the Mollusca of California 

To Madame Pfeiffer for Researches in the Na- 
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Recommendations for Reports and Researches in Science, not 

involving Grants of Money. 

That Copies of the Reports of the Parliamentary Committee 
for 1854-5, and 1855-6, be transmitted to each Member 
of the General Committee, with a request that opinions 
may be expressed as to the important subject, “Whether 
py measures could be adopted by the Government or 

‘arliament that would Improve the Position of Science 
and its Cultivation,” and that such opinions be forwarded 
for the consideration of the Council before the 20th of 
September. 

That Mr. Cayley be requested to complete his Report on 
Theoretical byeanina, 

That an Application be made to Government by the Council 
of the Association, for an Expedition to complete our 
Knowledge of the Tides. 

That the Application which was made to Government in 
September, 1852, concerning the Great Gentham Tele- 
scope, be renewed by the Council. 

Section A.—That General Sabine, Professor Phillips, Sir J, 
C. Ross, R. W. Fox, ~~ and Rev. Dr. Lloyd, be re- 
— to repeat the Magnetic Survey of the British 

slands, . 

That Dr. Booth’s Memoirs on the Geometrical Origin of Lo- 
garithms be printed entire in the Reports, &c. 

Section B.—That Dr. Miller be requested to Report on Elec- 
tro Chemistry, and Dr. Price on Commercial Varieties of 


ron, 

Section C.—That the Communication of Dr. Wright on the 
Echinoderms of the Oolite be printed entire in the Trans- 
actions of the British Association. : 

That Mr. Etheridge’s List of the Fossils from the Lias Bone 
Bed be printed in the Transactions of the Association. 

Section D.—That Professor Buckman and Professor Voelcker 
be requested to conti their R hes into the Ef- 
fects of External Agents on the Growth of Plants. 

Section E.—That a Deputation be named to wait upon her 
Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to urge the de- 
sirableness of sending out an Annual Expedition to the 
Niger, at the period of the Rising Waters of that River 
(which has been proved to be the most a 
as proposed by Dr. Baikie, supported by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and advocated by persons deeply in- 
terested in establishing a regular Commercial Intercourse 
with the Inhabitants of that portion of Africa. _ 

Section F.—That a Memorial be presented to the Admiralty, 
—- the Complete Publication, in a minute form, 
of the Results of the Trials of her Majesty’s Steam —_ 

Section G.—That Mr. Rennie be requested to 
Experiments on the Velocity of the Screw Propeller. 

That the Ear! of Harrowby, Lord Stanley, Mr. J. 

Mr. T. Webster, and other gentlemen, be req 
continue their Efforts for amending the Patent System 
of this Country, so that the Funds arising may be avail- 
able to the Reward of Meritorious Inventors. 

That Mr. Henderson, Mr. Russell, Mr. Atherton, and others, 
be requested to consider the best Mode of — 
the System of Measurement for Tonnage of Ships, an 
the estimation of the Power of Steam Engines. 

Mr. Fairbairn was requested to complete 
Boiler Explosions; Mr. Thompson, his 
Measurement of Water by Weir Boards; and these two 

tlemen to concur in Experiments on the Friction of 
isks in Water, and on Centrifugal Pumps. 

The grant for the establishment at Kew Gardens 
has this year been reduced from 500/. to 350/., 
but the arrangements are such as to maintain the 
efficiency of this valuable institution. The total 
grants by the Association for scientific purposes 
this year amount to 620. 

After votes of thanks to the Board of Directors 
of Cheltenham College, and the other local autho- 
rites and functionaries to whom any share of credit 
was due for the excellent arrang its of the 
week, the formal business of the Association was 
brought to a close. We give this week, as a record 
of business transacted, the list of papers read in 
the several Sections, reserving for subsequent pub- 
lication abstracts of the papers possessing most 
interest or value. 

Szuction A.— Mathematical and Physical Science. 

President.—Rev. R. Walker, M.A., F.B.S., Reader in Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Oxford. ; 

Vice-Presidents—Sir W. Snow Harris, F.RS; Rev. H. 
Lloyd, D.D.; B. P. Price, M.A., Sedleian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Oxford; Rev. W. Whewell, DD. 
F.R.S.; Lord Wrottesley, President of Royal Society. 

Seeretaries.—Professor Stevelly, LL.D; C. Brooke, MA. 
F.R.S; Rev. T. A. Southwood, M.A, F.RAS., Head 
Master of Mili Department, Cheltenham College; 

Rev. J. C. Turnb M.A., Head Mathematical M: 








Professor Powell.—On Meteors. ; 
Professor Stokes.—Report on Formation of Catalogue of 
Philosophical Memoirs. 
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Professor Hennessy.—On Isothermal Lines. 

Wildman Whitehouse—On an Instrument for determining 
the Value of Intermittent or Alternating Electric Cur- 
rents for Telegraptic Purposes. 

J. Nasmyth.—On the Form of Lightning. 

eee Piazzi Smyth —On the Constancy of Solar Radia- 

on. 

Professor Stevelly—A new Method of Treating the Doctrine 
of Parallel Lines. 

A. Cayley.—Provisional Report on the Progress of Theoreti- 
cal Dynamics, 

F. A. Osler.—Supplemental Report on Atmospheric Currents 
at Liverpool. : 

Dr. Hincks.—On the Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the 
First Book of Herodotus. 

Dr. Booth.—On the Geometrical Type of Logarithms, and 
the Trigonometry of the Parabols, 

Rev. Professor Powell.—On Fresnel’s Formule. 

Dr. Greene.—On a Working Model of a Machine for Polish- 
ing Specula and Lenses: the Construction and Use of a 
new Polisher. 

— Claudet, F.R.S.—On various Phenomena of Refraction 
through Semi-lenses, producing Anomalies in the Stereo- 
scopic Image. 

E, Vivian.—On Photographs, illustrating a’New Process of 
introducing Clouds and Artistic Effects. 

R. Mallet.—Provisional Report on Observations with the 
Seismometer. 

Dr. Wiewell.—On the Reasons for describing the Moon’s 
Motion as a Motion about her Axis, 

J. toe le Phenomena recently discovered in the Moon. 

— Twining.—Models to illustrate a New Method of Teaching 
Perspective. 

— Maxwell—On an Instrument to illustrate Poinsot’s 

_ Theory of Rotation, 

aes Hennessy.—On the Physical Structure of the 

a 


rth. 

J.T. Graves.—On the Congruence nzr=n+1(mod. p), p be- 
ing a prime number, 

W. Symons.—On a New Form of Cast-iron Galvanic Battery. 

T. Dobson.—On the Balaklava Tempest. On the Causes of 
Great Inundations. 

H, Poole.—Observations with the Aneroid Thermometer on 
the Shores of the Dead Sea. 

Rev. H. Rankin.—Meteorological Observations for 1855 at 
Huggate, Yorkshire. 

Capt. Woodall.—Barometrical and Thermometrical Observa- 
tions at Scarborough. 

Dr. Lee.—On Negretti’s Patent Mercurial Minimum Ther- 
mometer. 

E. Vivian.—The Climate of Torquay. On several New Me- 
teeselagice! Instruments, especially Self-registering Hy- 

meters, 

Professor Hennessy.—On an Instrument for Observing Ver- 
tical Currents in the Atmosphere. 

R. Garner.—On a remarkable Hailstorm in North Stafford- 


shire. 

J. Welsh.—To Describe a Model of a Self-recording Anemo- 
meter, designed and constructed by Mr, R. Beckley, of 
Kew Observatory. Instructions for the Graduation of 
Boiling-Point Thermometer, 

B, Stewart.—Description of a Thermometer for Measuring 
Fluctuations of Temperature. 

Rey. C. Pritchard.—On a Meteor seen at Cheltenham, on 
Friday, August 8. 

Sir A Snow Harris.—On the Law of Electrical and Magnetic 

‘orce. 

Professor Chevallier.—On the Tides of Nova Scotia. 

Professor Thomson.—On Dellman’s Method of Observing 
Atmospheric Electricity. 

Dr. Gladstone.—On some Dichromatic Phenomena among 
Solutions, and the Means of Representing them. 

W. R. Grove.—On the Stratified Appearance of the Electric 
Discharge in Rarified Gases. 

Dr. Lee.—On some Remarks of Dr. Barker’s on the Ozono- 
meters of Dr. Schoenbein and Dr. Moffatt. 

W. Whitehouse,—The Law of the Squares—is it applicable 
or no Fad the Transmission of Signals in Submarine 

res 
©. Maxwell.—On the Theory of Compound Colours, particu- 
larly the Mixture of Blue and Yellow. On the Unequal 
Sensibility of the Foramen Centrale to Light of Diffe- 
rent Colours. On a Method of Drawing the Theoretical 
Forms of Faraday’s Lines of Force without Calculation. 
J. T. Graves.—The Polyhedron of Forces. 
H. Jeffery.—On a New Theorem in Combinations. 
Professor Stoney.—On a Collimator for Completing the Ad- 
justments of Reflecting Telescopes. 


Szction B.—Chemical Science, 
wet = C. Brodie, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
Oxford. 


ford. 

Vice-Presidents.—N. S. Maskelyne, F.G.S., Lory 
in Mineralogy, Oxford; . Gregory, F.R.S.E.; The 
Master of the Mint; Dr. Miller, F.R.S.E.; Dr. Ander- 
son, F.R.S.E. Glasgow, 

Secretaries—Philip J. Worsley, B.A.: Professor Voelcker, 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester; J. Horsley. 

Committee.—Dr. Stevenson Macadam, F.R.S.E.; Dr. Glad- 
stone, F.R.S.; George Gladstone; W. 8. Ward; George 
Lowe, F.R.S.; Colonel Philip Yorke, F.R.S.; Mr. Pear- 
sall; Professor Rowney, Galway; Charles Brooke; Dr. 
Gilbert. 


R. West Pearson, Manchester.—On the Compounds of Chro- 
mium and Bismuth. 
John Horsley, Cheltenham.—On the Conversion of Tannin 


t Reader 


into Gallic Acid. se 

Dr. Augustus Voelcker.—On the Corrosive Action of Smoke 
on Building-stones. 

Dr, Gladstone, ¥.B.S,—Notes on Nitroglycerine, 





Professor Voelcker.—On the Composition of American Phos- 
phate of Lime. On Basic Phosphates of Lime. 
Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S.—On Dichromatic Phenomena exhi- 


ent Sources, 

B. C. Rrodie, F.R.S.—On a new Combination of Carbon, 
Oxygen, and Hydrogen, formed by the Oxidation of 

Graphite; and on the appearance of Carbon under the 

Microscope. 

Dr, Stevenson Macadam,—On the Detection of Strychnine. 

T, Horsley.—On several New Methods of detecting Strychnia 
and Brucia. Anew Method of Extracting the Alkaloids 

from Nux Vomica, for Toxicological and Manufacturing 

Purposes. Experimentson Animals with Strychnia, and 

probable reasons for the non-finding of Strychnia in cer- 

tain cases, A new Method of Instituting Post-mortem 

Researches for Strychnia, 

Philip J. Worsley, B.A—On a new Process for Making and 
Melting Steel. 

T. Crace Calvert.—On the Incrustations of Blast-furnaces. 
Professor Bunsen and Dr, H. E. Roscoe.—Photochemical 
Researches, 

W. 8. Ward.—On Alb 

Charles Pooley.—On an attempt to engrave Collodion Pho- 
tographs by means of Hydrofluoric Acid Gas. 

J. B. Lawes, F.R.S., and Dr. Gilbert.—On the Products and 

Composition of Wheat Grain, 

Dr. Odling.—On the Detection of Antimony for Medical and 
Legal Purposes. On the Alkaline Emanations of Sewers 

and Cesspools. 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone.—On the Salts actually present in the 
Cheltenham and other Mineral Waters. 

aw. = M.A., F.R.S.—On the Gases of the Grotto 

el Cane. 

Rev. W. Mitchell and Professor J. Tennant.—On a Series of 

Descriptive Labels for Mineral Collections in Public 

Institutions, 

Henry Wright.—On the Use ofthe Gramme in Chemistry. 


d Collodi 





Sgction C.—Geology. 


President.—Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., &c., and Local 
Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
Vice-Presidents.—Rev. Professor Sedgwick, M.A., F.RS., 
Woodwardian Professor of the University of Cambridge ; 
J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ireland; the Earl of Ducie; W. J. 
Hamilton, F.R.S. 
Secretaries—Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S.; Thomas 
Wright, M.D., F.R.S.E.; J. Scougall, F.E.1.S., M.C.P., 
Master, Modern Department of the Cheltenham Gram- 
mar School; Edward Hull, F.G.S.; Rev. R. Hepworth. 
Committee.—Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Reologice! Survey of the United Kingdom; Professor 
Phillips, F.R.S.; Professor Henessy, M.R.LA.; Rev. W. 
S. Symonds, M.A., F.G.S.; W. H. Baily, F.G.S.; John 
E, Lee, F.G.S.; Professor Owen, F.R.S.; C. Moore, F.G.S.; 
J. W. Salter, F.G.S.; W. T. Aveline, F.G.S,; Professor 
Harkness, F.R.S.; W. Sanders, F.G.8.; H. C. Sorby, 
F.G.S.; James Nasmyth, F.A.S.; John Taylor, F.R.S.; 
John Murray; Professor Buckman, F.G.S.; J. Kelly; 8S. 
Stuchbury, F.G.S.; S. P. Woodward. F.G.S.; R. Cham- 
bers, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; J. I. Whitty, LL.D., Civil and 
Mining Engineer; Captain Woodall, B.A.; R. Etheridge, 
F.GS., F.R.S.E.; Sir C. ——? E. W. Binney, F.R.8.; 
Professor Sedgwick, F.R.S., F.G.S., &.; Rev. E. F. 
Witts; Rev.O. Fisher; Hon. Professor Rogers, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., &c.; Professor Tennant, F.G.S.; J. 8. Bower- 
bank, F.G.S.; C. W. Siemens; A. M. Perkins; H. Daw- 
son; R, Methuen, F.R.G.S., P. and O. Service. 





Professor Owen, F.R.S.—On a Fossil Mammal (Stereognathus 
Ooliticus) from the Stonefield State. On the Dichodon 
oapieeee from the Upper Eocene of the Isle of Wight 
and Hordwell, Hants, Additional Evidence of the Fossil 
Musk Ox (Bubalus moschatus), from the Wiltshire Drift. 

T. Wright, M.D., F.R.S.E.—On the Stratigraphical Distribu- 
tion of the Oolitic Echinodermata. 

Professor Harkness, F.R.S.—On the Lignites of the Giant’s 
Causeway and the Isle of Mull., 

H. C. Sorby, F.G.S.—On the Magnesian Limestone having 
been produced by the Metamorphism of an ordinary 
Calcareous Deposit. 

Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.8—On Some Phenomena in the 
Malvern District. 

Professor James Buckman, F.G.S., F.L.S.—On the Oolite 
Rocks of the Cotteswold Hills. 

Professor Owen, F.R.8.—On a New Species of Anoplotherioid 
Mammal (Dichobune Ovinum, Cuv.) from the Upper 
Eocene of Herdwell, Hants; with Remarks on the 

Genera Dichobune, Xiphodon, and Microtherium. 

Professor Owen.—On the Scelidotherium Leptocephalum, a 
Megatherioid quadruped from La Plata. 

oe Hull,. F.G.8.—On the Geology of the Cotteswold 

ills, 


T. Wright, M.D., F.R.S.E—On the Occurrence of Upper 
Lias Ammonites in the (so-called) Basement Bed of the 
Inferior Oolite. 

Charles Moore, F.G.S.—On the Middle and Upper Lias of the 
West of England. 

John E. Lee, F.G.S.—On some Fossil Fishes from the Strata 
of the Moselle? On an Elephant’s Grinder from the 
Cerinthium Limestone. 

Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S.—On some new ‘es of 

Lias Corals. On a New Species of Pollicipes in the in- 
ferior Oolite. 

Professor Hennessy.—On the Relative Distribution of Land 
and Water as affecting Climate at different Geological 








R. Etheridge, F.R.S.E.—On the 


cement 


sition of the (Lias or 
Trias) Bone Bed, geologically and paleontologically 


considered, 
bited by Coloured Matters in Solution. M. Moggridge. the Time required for the Formati 
Dr. Anderson.—On the Constitution of Paraffine from differ- ~ Rolled Stones.” " iti 


H.C, Sorby.—Description of a Working Model to Tilustrate 

a of Drift Bedding (a kind of false structi- 
cation). 

E, Vivian, M.A.—Researches in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, 
with the Original MS. Memoir of its first opening, by 

the late Rev. John M‘Every (long supposed to have 

lost), and the Report of the Sub-Committee of the Tor. 

quay Natural History Society. 

Captain Woodall.—On the Evidence of a Reef of Lower Lias 
Rock, extending from Robin Hood’s Bay to the Neigh. 

bourhood of Flamborough Head. 

Lieutenant Ayton, Bombay Artillery.—On Gold in India, 

Professor Rogers.—On the Correlation of the North Ameti- 
ean and British Palwozoic Strata. 

Sir Roderick Murchison.—On the Bone Beds of the Upper 
Ludlow Rock, and the base of the Old Red Sandstone, 

Professor Phillips.—Report on Cleavage and Foliation in 
Rocks—Part I. 

J. Beete Jukes.—On the Alteration of Clay Slate into Mica 

Scnist and Gneiss by the Granite of Wicklow, &c., 

H. C. Sorby.—On the Microscopical Structure of Mica Schist, 

Professor Harkness.—On the Jointing of Rocks, 

R. Etheridge, F.R.S. &e.—On the Igneous Rocks (eruption 
and bedded) of Lundy and the Bristol District. 

Robert Mushet.—Description of an Ancient Miner’s Axe, re- 
cently discovered in the Forest of Dean. 

H. B. Hornbeck, M.D.—Notice of some Minerals from the 

Isle of St. Thomas. 

J. S. Bowerbank, F.R.S., F.G.S.—On the Origin of Siliceous 
Deposits in the Chalk Formation, 

W. H. — Fossils from the Crimea. 

W. Pengelly.—On Beekite. 

Charles Moore.—On the Food and Skin of the Ichthyosaurus, 

Rev. W. 8S. Symonds.—On the Transition Rocks, Devonian 
and Carboniferous, of Dean Forest. 

Professor Harkness.—On some New Fossils from the recent 

Sedimentary Rocks of Ireland and Scotland. 

Professor Buckman.—On the Basement Beds of the Oolite, 

Professor Hennessy.—On the External Structure and Solidi- 

fication of the Globe. : 


Sxcrron D.—Zoology and Botany, including Physiology, 
President.—Thomas Bell, F.R.S., President of the Linnean 


Society. 

Vice-Presidents,—Rev. L. Jenyns, F.L.S.; Robert Ball, LL.D, 
Treasurer of the Royal Irish Academy, Director of the 
Museum in University of Dublin; J. E. Gray, Ph.D. 
F.B.8; Professor Balfour, F.R.S., F.1.S.; Rev. Professor 
Henslow ; Professor Busk, F.R.S., F.L.8. 

Secretaries —Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., F.LS.; J. 
Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History, 
Agricultural College, Cirencester; J, Abercrombie, M.D. 
Committee.—Rev. Philip Carpenter ; T. C. Archer ; Professor 
John Goodsir, F.R.S.L. and E.; Robert McAndrew, 
F.R.S.; Dr. Rae, F.R.G.S.; Dr. Williams, F.L.S,; C.C. 
Babington, F.R.S., F.L.S.; Geo. Bentham, F.L.S,; Dr. 
Burchell, F.L.S.; the Prince Bonaparte; Benjamin 
Maund, F.L.S.; the Rev. Henry H. Higgins, M.A; 
Robert Tomes; Lovell Reeve, F.LS.; . Vernon 
Guise; T. Wright, M.D. F.R.G.S; the Rev. W. 
Symonds, F.G.S.; Professor Gregory, M.D.; Sir 
Hastings, M.D.; W. H. Rumsey, F.R.C.S,; Professor 
Redfern, M.D.; Professor Corbett, M.D.; Joshua Clarke, 
F.L.S,; Professor Owen, D.C.L., FRS; Maxwell 
Masters; Professor Rymer Jones, F.R.8.; Dr. Augustus 
Waller; J. S. Bowerbank, F.R.S., F.L.S.; Professor G. 
B. Knowles ; Samuel Stutchbury, F.G.S. 





Professor James Buckman.—Notes on Experiments in the 
Botanical Garden of the Royal Agricultural a 

Professor Henfrey.—On the Development of the Em ryo of 
Flowering Plants. 

James Samuelson.—Experiments and Observations on the 
Development of Infusorial Animalcules. ‘ 

Dr. Williams.—Continuation of Report on the British Aune- 


lides. 

Robert McAndrew.—Report on the Pegi Conditions af 
fecting the Distribution of the Mollusca in the N 
East Atlantic and neighbouring Seas. 

Rev. L. Jenyns.—On the Variation of Species. ; 

Professor Henslow.—On Triticoidal Forms of Zgilops. On 
the Specific Identity of Centaurea nigrescens and Nigra. 

Professor Goodsir, M.D.—On the Morphological Relations of 
the hae oe Grotemn in the Annulose and Vertebrate 
Types of Organisation. 

Dr. Vogel.—Description of the Ajuh, a kind of Whale found 
in the River Benué (Central Africa), in September, 1856. 

Albany Hancock.—Remarks on the Anatomy of Brach 

Joshua Alder.—On some new British Zoophytes. t 

Dr. Williams.—On the Minute Structure of the Branchia 0 
the Echinide, and in the Cephalopodous Mollusca, On 
the Fluid System of the Nematoid Entozoa, 

Andrew Murray.—On a new Species of Echeneis. 

Robert Patterson.—Reports on Forms for Dredging, and the 
Results of Dredging at Belfast. . the 

Rev. C. P. Miles.—Report on the Results of Dredging 02 
West Coast of Scotland. the 

T. Egton.—Report on the Oyster and Oyster Beds of 

ritish Shores. 


Rev. P. Carpenter.—Report on the Mollusca of California. 

Sir W. Jardine.—Report on the Artificial Propagation 
Salmon in the Stormontfield Ponds of Perth. the 

Professor Gregory.—New Form of Diatomacee from 


yde. a orth 
Robert Damer.—On the Pearls of the Conway River, N 
Wales, with some Observations on the Natural Produc 





Epochs. 
J, W. Salter, F.G.5,—On the Great Pterygotus, “Seraphim,” 
of Scotland, ? 


4 


tions of the neighbouring Coast, 
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fessor Goodsir.—On the Morphological Constitution of 
the Skeleton of the Vertebrate Head. On the Morpho- 
logical Constitution of Limbs, 

Dr, Augustus Waller.—Experimental Researches on the Eye, 

G, B. Knowles.—On the Motions of Oscillatorix, 

Dr. W. Macdonald.—On the Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton and its Analogies amongst the Vertebrata, On 
the Zoological System of Classification. 

Professor Henslow.—Report on Typical Forms of Natural 
History Objects for Museums. 

3.6. Bowerbank.—On the Vital Powers of the Spongiada, 

Dr. W. B. Richardson.—Results of Experiments on the 
Fluidity of the Blood. 

Dr. Lankester—On Fungi found in Well-water at Ciren- 


cester. 

Proféssor Corbett.—Observations on the Acalephe, with re- 
spect to the Organs of Circulation and Respiration, 

Dr, Lindsey Lander. —On the genus Abrothallus, 

Maxwell Masters.—Exhibition of an Abnormal Growth in a 
Trunk of the Rosewood Tree, 

Dr. Lankester.—Report on the Periodic Phenomena of 
Plants and Animals. 

William Thompson.—Exhibition of Photographs of Natural 
History Objects. 

J, W. Salter—A Comparison between Recent and Paleozoic 
Forms of Echinodermata, 
ce Bate.-—On a New Form of Crustacean, 

i thomss Phillips.—On an Instance of Instinct in Insects. 

Professor G. B. Knowles.—On the Motions of Oscillatoria. 

William E. C. Nourse.—Suggestions for Ascertaining the 
Cause of Death in Animals. 

Professor Goodsir.—On the Morphological Constitution of 


Limbs. 

Dr. W. Maedonald.—On the Homogres of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton. 

Dr, A. Waller.—Experimental Researches on the Eye, 


Srotion E.—Geography and Ethnology. 


President.—Colonel Sir H. C. Rawlinson, F.R.S., &e. 
Vice-Presidents —John Crawfurd, F.R.S., &c,; Sir John Davis, 
Bart.; Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, F.R.S., &c.; Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., F.R.S., &c.; General Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B.; Colonel Philip Yorke, F.R.S. 
Seoretaries.—Richard Cull, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, Ethnol. Soe. 
Norton Shaw, M.D., Sec. Réyal Geo. Soc.; Frederick D. 
Hartland, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c.; W. H. Rumsey, F.R.C.3. 
Committee. — The Archdeacon of Cardigan; Sir James 
Alexander; Dr. Blackie; John Brown; C. H. Brace- 
bridge; Dr. W. Camps; R. Chambers; G. F. Copeland; 
Dr. Louis Daa; J. D. Davis; A.G. Findlay; Dr, J. E. 
Gray; Rev. Hamilton Grey; Dr. Grindrod; Rev. H. H. 
Higgins; Dr. Hincks; F. Hindmarsh; W. H. Hovell; 
Dr. R. G. Latham; Dr. John Lee; J. Mac Cleland; 
Professor Macdonald; Dr. Macpherson, from Kertth ; 
Professor Owen; Dr. Rae; R. J. Spiers; J. J. Stainton; 
A. B. St. Leger; Capt. Chas. Sturt; Fox Talbot; W. 8S. 
W. Vaux; Hon. 8. Waldegrave; Ashley Warre; John 
King Watts; Dr. Whewell; Thomas Wright, F.S.A, 


E. Vivian, F.G.8.—The First Traces of Human Art in Kent’s 
Cavern, Torquay, especially Flint Knives and Arrow 
Heads beneath the Stalagmitic Floor. 

4. G, Findlay, F.R.G.S.—On some Volcanic Islets south-east 
of Japan, including the Bonin Islands. 

James Nasmyth, C.E.—On the Plastic Origin of the Cunei- 
form Character and its relation to our own Alphabet. 

B, Austin.—Report by Assistant Surveyor; Robert Austin, of 
of owe to Explore the Interior of Western Aus- 

a. 


Duncan M‘Pherson, M.D., F.R.G.S.—Researches in the Cri- 
mean Bosphorus, and on the site of the Ancient Greek 
City of Panticapeum (Kertch). 

PD, Hartland, F.S.A., F.R.G.S.—Vesuvius and its Eruptions, 

ustrated by a Splendid Collection of Drawings, by W. 


3 liss, 
Gattin Charles Sturt, F.R.G.S., &c.—On Recent Discoveries 
ustralia, 
oe Spese, C.B.—The Route between Kustenjeh and the 
a 


Archdeacon of Cardigan.—On the Site of Ecbatana. 
J.B. Davis, F.S.A.—On the Forms of Anglo-Saxon Crania. 
sor Buckman, F,G.S., &e.—Notes on some Antiques 
found at Cirencester, as evidence of the Domestic Man- 
hers of the Romans. 
Sit Thomas Phillips, Bart., M.A., F.R.S., &c.—On the most 
cient Map of Australia. 
Dr. E. K. Kane, N.S.W. (Gold Med.), R.G.S.—Report on his 
Frectition up Smith’s Sound in Search of Sir John 


in, 
Captain Irminger, R.D.N.—The Arctic Current around 
Greenland. 


Dr, Rae, F.R.G.S,—Remarks on the Esquimaux. 

Sir ik Murchison, D.C.L., F.R.S., &¢.—To communi- 
tate Letters addressed to him by Dr. David Livingston, 
concerning his Remarkable Journey across Southern 


ica, 
W.B. Baikie—On Recent Discoveries in Central Africa, and 
the Reasons for Additional Research. 
Locke.—The Syro-Arabian Railway, 2 New Route to 
a. 


Colonel Atwell Lake—An Original Letter from General 


Mouravieff. 
Plisor seanesty.—On the Homolographical Maps of M. 
met, 
R Cull, FS.A—On a more Positive Knowledge of the 
Changes, both Physical and Mental, in Man, with a 
>» fee to ascertain their causes. 
. L. K. Daa—On the Varanger Fiord. On the Totenic 
_of the Ugrians (Finns), Albanians, and other 
Populations. On the Relation of the Siberian and Ar 
Menian Languages, 





Szction F,—Economic Science and Statistics. 


President,—Lord Stanley, M.P. 

Vice-Presidents.— Thomas Tooke, F.R.S.; John Strang, 
LL.D.; William Tite, M.P., F.R.S.; John T. Danson; 
one Heywood, M.P., F.R.S.; William Farr, M.D., 

RS 


Secretarves—William Newmarch; W. Neilson Hancock, 
LL.D,; Edward Cheshire, F.R.G.8.; Rev. C. H. Bromby, 
M.A.; W. M, Tartt, M.S.A. 

Committee—Richard Atkinson; W. Jones Armstrong; 
Edmund Ashworth; Richard Barrington; Richar 
Beamish, F.R.S.; Robert Ball, LL.D.; Samuel Brown, 
F.S.8,; Me. G. Bond; Samuel Bailey; Dr. Camps; 
L. K. Daa, of Christiania; G. W. Hastings; Rowland 
Hill; M. D. Hill; John Lee, LL.D.; Professor More, 
LL.D.; James MoClelland; William Neild; James 
Perry; Henry Rumsay, F.R.C.S.; R. J. Spiers, F.8.8.; 
John Shuttleworth; James Yates, F.R,S. 


Lord Stanley, (President of the Section.)—Opening Address. 

dome hou F.R.S,—The Family Principle in London 

anking. 

John T. Danson.—On the Connexion between Slavery in the 
United States of America, and the Cotton Manufacture 
in the United Kingdom. 

John Strang, LL.D.—On the Progress, Extent, and Value of 
the Earthenware, Porcelain, and Glass Manufacture of 
Glasgow. 

William Newmarch.—On the Former and Present Plans of 
disposing of the Waste Lands in the Australian Colo- 


nies. 

Vincent Scully, M.P,—On the Population of Ireland, from 
1603 to 1856, with Notes suggestive of the Causes for 
the Periodical Incre«se or Decrease. 

John Strang, LL.D.—On the Money Rate of Wages of 
Labour in Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 

William Newmarch.—On the Credit Mobilier and other 
Recent Credit Institutions in France. 

John T. Danson.—On the Wirral Peninsula; its Condition 
and Prospect in Connexion with Liverpool and the 
Manchester District. 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D.—The Definition of Income in 
Economic Science compared with the Existing Taxes on 


Income. 

W. M. Tartt, M.S.A.—On some Statistics bearing upon the 
Relations existing between Poverty and Crime. 

Richard Beamish, F.R.S.—On the Statistics of Cheltenham. 

Edward Clibborn.—On the Tendency of European Races to 
become Extinct in the United States, 

The Rev. C. H. Bromby, M.A., Suggestions on the People’s 
Education. 

R.G, Latham, M.D.—Statistics of the Albanians. 

Louis K. Daa, of Christiania—On the last Census of the 
Laps of Norway. 

Professor Richard Hussey Walsh, LL.B.—A Deduction 
from the Statistics of Crime for the last Ten Years. 
Rev. John Clay.—On the Relation between Crime, Schooling, 
Attendance on Religious Worship, and Beer Houses. 

T. Barwick Lloy. Baker.—Statistics and Suggestions con- 
nected with the Reformation of Juvenile nders. 

R. Thomson Jopling.—On the Mortality among Officers of 
the British Army in the East. 

James Yates, M.A., F.R.S.—Illustrations of the Metrical 
System of Measures, — and Coins. 

Major-General Sir Charles W. Pasley, C.B., R.E., F.R.S.— 
Plan for Simplifying and Improving the Measures, 
Weights, and Money of this Country without materially 
altering the present Standards. 

Samuel Brown, F.S.8.—On the Advantage to Statistical 
Science of a Uniform Decimal System of Measures, 
Weights, and Coins throughout the World. 

Richard Hussey Welsh, LL.B.—Observations on the Present 
Export of Silver to the East. 

H. W. Rumsey, F.R.C.S.—On the Territorial Distribution of 
the Population, for Purposes of Social and Sanitary 
Economy. 

M. Roth, M.D.—Aphoristic Notes on Sanitary Statistics of 
Workhouses and Charitable Institutions. 

Cadogan Williams.—On Deferred Annuities as a Provision 
for the Working Classes in Old Age. 

Miss Carpenter of Bristol.—On Reformatory Institutions. 

Lord Stanley (President of the Section)—Reswmé of the 
Proceedings of the Section. 


Szotton G.—Mechanical Scienee. 
President.—George Rennie, F.R.S. 

“ice- Presidents —J. Taylor, F.R.S.; A. Henderson; J. G. 
Appold, F.R.S.; James Nasmyth, C.E.; William Fair- 
bairn, F.R.S. 

Seeretaries.—Charles Atherton, C.E.; B. Jones, Jun.; H. M. 
Jeffery, M.A. 

Committee.—C, B. Robinson ; George Lowe, F.R.S.; W. Sykes 
Ward, F.C.S., F.G.S.; W. Carpmael; R. Beamish, F.R.S.; 
Richard Greene, M.D.; Professor Woodcroft. 


Charles Atherton, Civil Engineer of H.M. Dockyard, Wool- 
wich.—On Mercantile Steam Transport Economy, 

A. Henderson, M.S.A., C.E., M.G.S.—A Report on Mea- 
surements of Ships for Tonnage. 

Professor Hennessy.—On the Inundation of Rivers. 

G. Rennie, F.R.S.—On the Friction and Resistance of Screw 
Propellers when Driven at High Rates of Velocity, and 
when Immersed at different Depths below the Su of 
the Water. 

Dr. Greene.—On a New Railway Break, invented by M. 
Sisco, of Paris. 

James Thomson, C.E.—Report on the Measurement of 

@, Rusnic, F.2.5-On the Developaent of Heat by 

ie, F. opment the 
Agitation of Fluids. 








W. Bessamer,—On the Manufacture of Iron and Steel with- 
out Fuel, 

Mr. Kelly, of New York.—On Communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the Atrato and Torando 


Rivers, 

R. =— F.R.G.8.—On the Management of Mercantile 

essels, 

Dr. Greene.—On a Method of Uniting Iron with Iron, and 
~ pom, without Welding; invented by M. Sisco, 
of Paris. 

The Earl of Harrowby.—Report of the Patent Laws Com- 
mittee of the British Association, 

W. A. Macfie.—On the Patent Laws. 

A. Henderson, M.S.A., C.E., M.G.8.—Report on the Condition 
of Life Boats, and Fishing Boats, and the Means 
Establishing them round the Coast. 

Major Vincent Eyre—On the Application of Corrugated 
Metal to Ships, Boats, and other Floating Bodies. 

W. Clay —On the Manufacture of the Large Wrought-iron 
Gun, and other Masses of Iron made at the Mersey lron 
Works, Liverpool, 

William Smith, C.E.—On Improved Mechanical Means for 
the Extraction of Oil, and the Economical Manufacture 
of Manures from Fish and Fishy Matter. 

Dr. Sibbald.—On a New Plan for a Ship Communicator, 








THIRD REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


TxoucH inferior in bulk to the ponderous progeny 
of the great government establishments, this 
record of the Science and Art Department, now 
three years old, offers at some future day to rival 
the proportions of its older relations, to which it 
bears a strong family likeness. First we havea 
report full of busy statistics, followed by appendices, 
containing orders in council, minutes, reports from 
officials of various classes, tabular statements, lists 
of exhibitions, examination papers and prizes, a 
copy of the provisional register for designs, and, 
lastly, a financial statement. In short, a growing 
organization appears to be in full activity, in which 
several functions are at work simultaneously. 
Education is the first and most extensive of these 
operations. The next, perhaps, in importance is 
the Geological Survey, and its concomitant esta- 
blishment, the Mining Record Office. Then a 
series of meteorological observations at sea has 
been promoted by this department, and is kept 
under its control. The objects of the Royal 
Dublin Society are also carried out in connexion 
with it. In fact, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
vast multitude of directions in which the energies 
of a department like this may not be extended, so 
wide is its range, so multiform its developments. 
The actual condition of the establishment is merely 
an imperfect illustration of what it may become. 
It is to this actual condition, however, that we 
now draw attention, leaving for the present all 
speculation as to its future destiny, a result which 
must of course depend upon the success of the 
Institution, and the fruits of its exertions. 

In February last, the Department of Science 
and Art was removed from the direction of the 
Board of Trade, and placed under that of the Edu- 
cation Department, the only supervision remain- 
ing to the Board of Trade being that which it 
exercised over the navigation schools connected 
with the Science and Art Department. This 
transfer to the Education Department carried along 
with the Science and Art Department the Mining 
School and Museum. Our readers are aware (see 
‘Lit. Gaz.’ for 1856, p, 376) that an effort has 
been made by Sir Roderick Murchison to establish 
the Mining School upon an independent basis. 
His arguments were that the maintenance of the 
leading position of Great Britain in manufactures 
must depend upon the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge amorg the working population, and that 
the result of placing the Mining School under the 
General Education Department would be, that 
the teachers in the School would probably be 
taken from among members of the old universities, 
who might check, or at least would not encourage, 
practical scientific teaching. Another result 
would be, that the vexed question of theological 
instruction would be mixed up with the course of 
the studies in the Mining School. The reply to 
this letter is given in our columns, as a 
Whatever may be the force of Sir R. Murchison’s 
objections, and we confess, speaking for ourselves, 
it dees not seem very great—his proposal has not 
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been adopted. However important the question 
of ‘instruction in - mining may be, its relative 
weight with regard to the other great interests of 
the country scarcely deserves an independent esta- 
blishment, unless the same advantage be extended 
to agriculture, to navigation, and other great 
sciences. Nor do we look forward to the event 
of a President of the Council, however careless or 

bigoted to the academic system, putting an Oxford 
or Cambridge M.A., fresh from the university, 
into the post of giving pupils a practical acquaint- 
ance with the components of the crust of the earth. 
Be this as it may, the Mining School and Museum 
are still parts of this department. When, there- 
fore, Dr. Playfair states in this Report (p. v.) that 
no change has taken place in the constitution of 
the Department during the year, he must mean in 
its internal arrangements, for in its external 
government we have seen the alteration has been 
a most important one. 

Proceeding to thus internal organization, the first 
feature of importance is the series of metropolitan 
institutions in Londun, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
Those in London are two,—the Mining School, 
Museum, and Record Office in Jermyn-street, and 
the School of Art Museum and Library at Marl- 
borough House. The Geologic Survey—the work 
so admirably commenced by Sir H. De la Beche— 
approaches its completion. 

“In Great Britain, during the past year, the 
total field-work executed extends over nearly 1700 
square miles. 

‘*One sheet and fifteen quarter sheets of the tri- 
gonometrical survey, geologically coloured, have 
been published since the last report. These em- 
brace an area of about 2400 square miles, and com- 
prise parts of the counties of Worcester, Salop, 
Chester, Stafford, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Derby. 

‘*Portions of these surveys relate to the coal 
fields of the central counties, and include 127 
miles of horizontal sections, illustrating not only 
the known mineral wealth, but also the probable 
depth at which the coal-bearing strata may be 
reached beneath the broad bands of red rocks which 
rest upon them. 

**Maps of North Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and the Isle of Wight are far ad- 
‘vanced, and comprise an area of 2580 square miles. 

“Towards the close of the previous year, the 
geological survey of Scotland was begun, and now 
about 117 square miles of Haddingtonshire have 
been mapped on the six-inch scale, and will be 
published on the maps of the one-inch scale. 

“In Ireland about 1000 square miles, altogether, 
have been surveyed during the past year, including 
250 miles of an indented coast line. The field- 
work has been chiefly made on the borders of Cork 
and Kerry, or the extensive tract’ stretching from 
Dursey Island to Mallow. As the maps on the 
one-inch scale for Ireland are being rapidly issued, 
the geological survey is applying to them the work 
executed on the six-inch scale, and with this view 
a considerable amount of revision of former work 
has been made, in order to adapt it for publication 
on the smaller scale.” 

Reference is also made to the department of the 
erage Jately so ably filled by the lamented 

fessor E. Forbes, and in which it appears new 
strength is required, as the present holder of the 
office, Mr. Salter, has been engaged in a re-survey 
of South Wales, and in other investigations of 
a difficult nature connected with the geologic maps. 
The result of the labours of the naturalist is likely 
to appear shortly. 

The services of Mr. R. Hunt, the keeper of the 
Records, have been most valuable. Having visited 
the various mining districts during last year— 

“ He has published important statistical returns 
regarding the produce af tin, copper, lead, and 
silver, for 1853 and 1854; and of iron, coal, and 
other minerals for 1854. In these he states that 
the annual drain on our coal-fields is aboyt sizty- 
‘four millions of tons, a quantity much larger than 
was formerly believed to be the case.” 

The students in the mining school are seventy in 


number, orwith those of the former year, eighty-six; 
and two laboratories are attached to the establish - 
ment. One of theseis presided over by Dr, Hofmann, 
who, besides giving lectures to the students, has been 
engaged in the following labours,—a joint report 
with Professor Graham as to the printing of adhe- 
sive stamps for the duty upon foreign bills of ex- 





change, so as to avoid forgery, upon which the 
Government have acted; a report, with experi- 
ments, on the supply of spirit of wine ; reports on 
the returns of births, deaths, and marriages ; and a 
superintendence over the manufacture of the ink 
used at the Post Office for obliterating stamps. 
The metallurgical laboratory is under the direction 
of Dr. Perey. He has devoted time to the investi- 
gation of the materials of ancient church bells, with 
a view of ascertaining the best composition for the 
great bell at the new Houses of Parliament, and 
to a more important task,—that of an analysis of 
British iron ores. Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
furnishes this Report, concludes it thus, with 
reference to the useful information which this in- 
stitution has furnished to the Government :— 

‘* Among the chief results of such communica- 
tions may be mentioned the researches made for 
coal in the bay of Nicomedia ; the appointment of 
a geological surveyor and assistant to examine into 
and report upon the structure of Trinidad and 
other West India Islands ; a report upon the dura- 
bility of the stone required to construct a light- 
house at Ceylon; and the aid afforded by the 
metallurgist, Dr. Percy, in making an inquiry 
into the quality of wrought iron as manufactured 
for the Ordnance. 

‘Jn special reference to the uses of the estab- 
lishment, may be mentioned a report to the Ad- 
miralty upon the effect of the waste which has been 
going on at Hengistbury Head, Hants, and of the 
coast to the east of it, by the removal of iron stone 
from the headland, and of cement stones from 
Christchurch Bay ; and on the prejudicial conse- 
quences of such operations in relation to naviga- 
tion and the waters at the’ mouth of the South- 
ampion River, and ultimately upon the harbour of 
Portsmouth. 

‘* After explaining the bad consequences which 
must arise from the removal or weakening of such 
natural bulwarks, and the great engineering ex- 
pense which would have to be incurred in substi- 
tuting artificial breakwaters in their place, I have 
ventured to suggest the desirableness of framing 
an Act of Parliament which, applying to all the 
coasts of Great Britain, shall so define local pri- 
vileges or customs as to exercise, by purchase or 
otherwise, a legal authority over any headlands or 
cliffs, the breaking up of which may, in the judg- 
ment of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
be injurious to navigation or tend to the destruc- 
tion of adjacent lands.” 

Passing to the subject of the Art Schools at 
Marlborough House, we find that whilst the central 
school is chiefly used as a training-school for 
teachers, the district schools of the metropolis 
have suffered a great diminution in attendance, as 
has also the Female School of Art in Gower-street. 
This falling off has been attributed to the state of 
public affairs. The Museum has been enriched by 
purchases from the Bernal Collection and the 
French Exhibition. The former sale realized 
12,6901. 18s. 2d. more than the price at which it 
was offered to Government, viz., 50,0007. It is 
expressly stated that on no occasion did the British 
Museum bid against the Ornamental Art Museum, 
as the same agent was employed for both. The 
library has also received additions. The right of 
attendance is obtained by subscription, and the 
number of readers has increased. The efforts of 
the department in Ireland and Scotland, though 
hitherto only elementary, appear to be progressing 
favourably. 

The next section of the Report relates to those 
district schools that are under the inspection of the 
department. The following explanation is given 
of the principles upon which one of these district 
schools is founded :— 


‘* When a proposal is made by a town to establish 











| 4 new school, the respective responsibilities of the 











town and of the Government are clearly defined, 
The locality is called upon to find adequate school- 
accommodation, and about half the cost of examples 
and illustrations. The Government undertakes to 
recommend to the committee of the school a pro- 
perly qualified master, to pay him a small allow- 
ance, varying in amount from 10/. to 501. accord. 
ing to the number of his certificates, and to gua- 
rantee him a minimum salary for one year. The 
locality reserves a share of the fees to meet the 
local expenses ; the other share, generally amount- 
ing to une half, is paid over to the teacher, with 
the view of giving him an adequate remuneration 
for his services.” 

The affiliated schools near London, as we have 
said, have suffered greatly in numbers; but it 
appears that the attendance of scholars in the 
country has increased to the number of 18,988, 
Two new schools have also been opened at Birken- 
head and Southampton, besides: the re-establish- 
ment of the schools at Cork and Belfast. The 
whole number, irrespective of the metropolis, is 
now fifty-five. The examiners of the advanced 
pupils in the Schools of Art-- Sir C. Eastlake, Mr. 
Maclise, and Mr. Redgrave—have all furnished 
favourable reports of the acquirements of the stu- 
dents. They consider the average merit of the 
works sent in for exhibition greater than in the 
previous year. 

Schools of science have gradually been found 
necessary, as offshoots of this department. Navi- 
gation was the science which was first forced upon 
their attention. Instruction in this science has 
already been afforded to 1534 persons. The 
Report, which here enjers into details of various 
experiments in the establishment of schools of 
an elementary scientific kind, ortoteach a particular 
class of artizans, is too long to be condensed. The 
result of the statement shows, that in this direction 
the development of the department is in its earliest 
stages, and while the statistics and facts of the 
question are highly interesting, the ultimate solu- 
tion,,of the educational problems here suggested 
must be left to the forming hand of time, aided 
by the energies of the various officials and teachers, 
which, to do them justice, appear to have been 
constant and active, and highly creditable to them. 

A third class of schools is that in which primary 
instruction is administered in the national and 
other public schools, by persons recommended by 
the department. The difficulties which are expe- 
rienced are such as naturally attend upon the in- 
creased expense which falls upon the committees of 
these schools, and from the ignorance of the pupils 
as to the importance of this accomplishment. When 
once introduced, the teaching of the drawing- 
master generally depends for its success upon the 
sympathy and zeal of the head master. If the 
head master is disposed to maintain discipline, and 
to economize the time of the art-teacher, giving 
him his full time for instruction, the result is gene- 
rally successful ; if not it is otherwise. 

Examples and illustrations for the use of schools 
are also in progress :— 

“Professor Willis has completed a set of appa- 
ratus to illustrate mechanical laws; Professor 
Henslow has nearly completed a series of diagrams 
on structural and systematic botany ; Dr. Drew 
has in the hands of the publishers a series of astro- 
nomical diagrams ; the Rev. Mr. Rigg, Principal 
of the Chester Diocesan School, has prepared 4 
series of cheap working models of mechanism for 
schools ; Mr. Jukes is preparing a series of dia- 
grams on general geology, which will be accom- 
panied by a series on extinct animals by Mr. 
Waterhouse Hawkins, and by working geological 
models prepared by Mr. Sopwith. i 

“To the art lists have been added a series of 
useful examples for elementary drawing, published 
by De la Rue, and a series of landscape illustra 
tions in pencil and sepia from works by Cotman. 

The Office for the Registration of Designs con- 
tinues to pay its expenses, and also a balance of 
18151. into the Exchequer. A copy of the register 
is printed in the Report. The number of designs 
up to 31st December, 1855, was 3799. ; 

The Report states, finally, that a selection of 
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masters of the chief provincial schools was_per- 
mitted to visit the French Exhibition, at the 
expense of the Government. It is stated that this 
was attended with most favourable results, and 
travelling prizes of this nature are recommended 
as general incentives to the students wishing to 
become masters. « 

The Report is accompanied, as we have said, by 
official documents of every class, illustrative of the 
working of the department, the results of which 
will now be anxiously looked for in the improved 
character of ornamental designs, and of the general 
taste of the nation. 


THE MASKELL COLLECTION OF CARVED 

IVORIES. 
A puRCcHASE has recently been made by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum of the highest impor- 
tance with reference to the history of art during a 
period of morethana thousand years, of which period 
our national collections were aimost entirely desti- 
tute; we allude to the extensive series’ of ivory 
carvings of the middle ages, formed by Mr. Maskell, 
and which, in conjunction with those purchased at 
the Bernal sale, and the fine pieces in the old collec- 
tions of the Museum, have now rendered that 
establishment inferior to no other national 
museum. 

It has been excellently remarked by one of the 
most learned and practicalof our modern writers 
upon art matters, that at first sight the antique 
and medieval styles of architecture not only 
appear to have no aflinity for each other, but that 
they may be looked upon even as symbolic of two 
antagonistic states of social existence. During the 
middle ages the chief practisers of art were the 
inhabitants of the monasteries, and, deeply imbued 
with the feelings arising from their constant 
contemplation of Christian subjects, it is not 
surprising that their productions were essentially 
distinct from those of pagan artists. It, however, 
requires but a small knowledge of the art produc: 
tis of the ten centuries succeeding the fall of 
Rome, to discoverthat a gradual progression of ideas 
was developed, during which pagan or classical 
art was gradually modified, by the arts of Byzan- 
tium, into the Romanesque forms which especially 
characterize the Lombardic and Norman styles, 
“from which again sprung, as a necessary conse- 
quence, when we consider the climate, character, 
and creed of those artists who shaped its progress, 
that which must be regarded as one of the most 
magnificent proofs of man’s power over dull matter 
which time has bequeathed to us—the pointed 
style of architecture.’ These remarks of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, although written with especial refe- 
tence to architecture, are equally applicable to the 
fine arts in general, and will equally well serve as 
an illustration of our argument with reference to 
seulpture or painting. 

But how can the student in England, or even in 
the metropolis, follow out such a system of inves- 
tigation as would be necessary to determine the 
correctness of these remarks? Of pagan sculpture 
there is, indeed, abundant materials in that great 
omnium gatherum—the British Museum ; Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman sculpture have 
indeed formed the only branches of this division of 
the fine arts which have been thought worthy of 
acquisition and preservation. The existence of 
sculpture during the whole of the Christian period 

been ignored in our national establishment, and 
until we possess a distinct fine-art museum, in which 

ehistory of art may be taught, we may hope in 
Yain for any collection illustrative of this long 
_” interesting to the Christian scholar and 


In like manner our national establishments of 
fine arts are still more destitute of examples of 
the art of painting until the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and even of these earlier ages we are 
most deficient. Of the grand mosaics and wall 
Paintings of the early Christian period we have no 
framples, and were it not for the illuminations in 
Y manuscripts (which have, indeed, been but 

e studied in this country) we should be totally 

ute of medieval paintings, 





Now, the carved ivory diptychs, and other ana- 


logous works in ivory, fortunately fill up a con- 
siderable space in the gulf opened so wide before 
us, partaking, as they do, both of the nature of 
sculpture and painting, owing to their generally 
being carved in very low relief. 

Originally intended as book covers, and at a sub- 
sequent period applied as decorations on the backs 
of church-service books and copies of the sacred 
scriptures, these objects have come down to our 
times in excellent preservation, the hardness of 
the material and its want of intrinsic value having 
tended materially to the durability of the carvings, 
independent of their subjects. 

A considerable number of important ivory carv- 
ings have been preserved which possess great his- 
torical interest from their having been presented 
by the Consuls of Rome and Byzantium to their 
friends. The collection now under notice is, however, 
destitute of these historical pagan ivories, the great 
majority being, as might be inferred from Mr. 
Maskeli’s well-known views, illustrations of Chris- 
tian subjects, amongst which are certainly some 
of the most important and earliest known pieces of 
Christian art. The collection, however, possesses 
one example of classical art of great rarity and 
excellent workmanship. This is a representation 
of Bellerophon, on his winged horse, attacking 
the tripled-formed monster. Although both rider 
and horse are short in their proportions, yet there 
is a wonderful vigour in the composition, and the 
manner in which the difficulty of the fore-wing of 
the horse has been avoided, by turning the rider 
towards the spectator, is highly effective. The 
background of the ivory is entirely open-cut, which 
is a peculiarity of the greatest rarity. 

Among the earlyChristian ivories, the highest place 
must be given to four pieces, illustrating the Passion 
of Our Lord, Pontius Pilate washing his Hands, 
Christ bearing the Cross, Peter warming his Hands 
and denying Christ (the cock crowing above), 
Judas hanging himself, the Crucifixion, with the 
piercing the side of the Saviour on the other, the 
Sepulchre guarded by soldiers, and the Incrédulity 
of St. Thomas. All these subjects are treated with 
wonderful skill. They are carved in very high 
relief ; and in the short forms of the figures, the 
dresses of the various personages, the classical 
style of architecture of the sepulchre, the juvenile 
type of the Saviour destitute of beard and nimbus, 
and other details, we have evidence of antique tra- 
ditions which leads us to regard these ivories as pro- 
ductions of the fourth or fifth century of the 
Christian era. Three smaller pieces,’ illustrating 
the Striking of the Rock by Moses, and other Bible 
subjects, if not by the same artist, are certainly by 
a fellow-worker of the same school. Another highly 
important specimen is the Raising of Lazarus, 
formerly in the palace of Amalfi, and purchased by 
Mr. Maskell from the Chevaiier Bunsen. This 
piece, badly engraved by Gorius, is inclosed in a 
frame bearing the following ancient inscription :— 
‘*Imago eburnea Christi Lazarum ab inferno re- 
vocantis Christiano seculo IV. ceelata.’ The 
figures in this composition are very tall, and have 
a certain amount of stiffness, indicating, as it 
appears to us, a Byzantine origin, which seems 
confirmed by the exquisitely delicate finish of the 
work. Lazarus, swaddled like a mummy, is seen 
standing at the door of a small building with two. 
tall turrets, whilst the Saviour himself occupies 
the centre of the design, holding a slender rod in 
his left hand, and above his head are seen the 
towers and domes of the Temple. Another re- 
markable and very early piece represents the Dis- 
putation between Christ and the Doctors in the 
Temple, and the Baptism of Christ, in which, con- 
trary to all usage, the Saviour is represented as a 
child. 

Of Byzantine work there are several interesting 
pieces, including a Crucifixion, the figure of the 
Saviour with disproportionately long arms; the 
busts of two weeping angels occupy the upper 
angles of the piece, in which in early western art 
personifications of the sun and moon are usually 
found ; the Virgin and St. John stand on either 
side of the cross, the attitude of the former excel- 


lent, of the latter constrained... Another Byzantine 
piece represents, in a sunk panel, the Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem, seated sideways on the ass 
in a spirited attitude ; two angels in the air also 
here occupy the upper part of the composition. 

Of the western schools established by Charle- 
magne there are several excellent examples, pro- 
bably the most important of which is a Crucifixion, 
evidently of the time of Charles the Bald, grand- 
son of Charlemagne. The cross is very tall, with 
a classic label, bearing the titulus; busts, well- 
designed, representing the sun and moon in clouds, 
are placed in the upper angles; the Saviour is 
represented destitute of a nimbus, with the feet 
nailed separately ; St. John and the Virgin stand 
weeping at the sides of the Saviour, in very ex- 
pressive attitudes, and beneath them are the 
two soldiers, with the spear and sponge ; the whole 
enclosed in a border of rude Romanesque foliage. 
Here are also to be mentioned two pieces, probably 
formerly fixed to book covers, each in two com- 
partments—the one representing the Raising of 
Lazarus, and Christ curing the Blind; and the other 
the Transfiguration, and the Entry into Jerusalem. 
Although of the same size and general appearance, 
a close examination of the work shows the hands 
of two different artists; the ornamental borders 
are also different in the treatment of the foliage. 
Another piece, representing the miracle of the 
Water turned into Wine, in two compartments, is a 
remarkable specimen of ninth or tenth century 
art. 

Of pre-Gothic German work there are some 
important examples. Of these the Raising of the 
Son of the Widow of Nain is a very remarkable 
piece, with the ground pierced, by an artist 
already known by his peculiar treatment of 
Christian subjects, of which there is another 
example, representing the scene of Christ with the 
Woman taken in Adultery, in the Fejervary collec- 
tion ; and another representing Christ teaching in 
the Temple, in the small museum of Christian art, 
attached to the University of Berlin. Another 
narrow oblong piece, representing the scene of the 
Crucifixion, is remarkable for the very deep relief 
of the small figures, as well as for the treatment of 
the subject. On either side of the cross are the 
two soldiers, the one with the sponge on a reed, the 
other kneeling to the Saviour, the spear lying on the 
ground (a very unusual treatment of the subject) ; 
behind these stand the Virgin and St. John, and 
at each end are the two thieves on the cross. This 
appears to us to be German work, from its great 
similarity to the treatment of similar subjects in 
the bronze doors of Hildesheim, of which excellent 
casts exist in the Crystal Palace. Another oblong 
piece, in three compartments, very much resembles 
Anglo-Saxon art, and represents the Annunciation, 
the Birth of Christ, and the Adoration of the Magi. 

It is, however, in the Gothic portion of the 
collection that its chief strength lies, and consist- 
ing, as these do, of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty pieces, it will be difficult to give any detailed 
account of them. A considerable number of them 
have, however, formed small devotional diptychs 
or triptychs, and are generally surmounted with 
elegant Gothic canopies, or are enclosed beneath 
Gothic trefoil arches. The Birth of Christ, the 
Crucifixion, and the Adoration of the Magi, seem to 
have been especially subjects of universal interest, 
many of the smaller pieces representing only one 
or both these scenes; but others are of much 
larger size, and contain a number of scenes like 
the compartments of a medizval stained glass 
window ; some specimens containing the whole 
series of events of the life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ, with the descent of the Holy 
Ghost; others confined to the subjects of the 
Passion ; and others only illustrative of the history 
of the Virgin, whose glorification, either as the 
mother or spouse of the Saviour, seems to have 
afforded favourite subjects to these medizeval 
artists. A series of pieces, remarkable for having 
their backgrounds entirely of open work, some of 
them being of large size, is especially deserving of 
notice. One of these, containing no less than 
| thirty compartments, each about an inch square, 
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is a most marvellous piece of work. In these 
compartments we find, beginning as usual at the 
bottom, the legendary scenes of the life of the 
Virgin, the birth and history of the Saviour, the 

row consisting of the following subjects—Christ 
bringing souls out of Hades, the Noli me tangere, 
the incredulity of St. Thomas, the ascension, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, and the coronation of 
the Virgin. There is a wonderful spirit in these 
little compositions, each of which requires a minute 
examination with a magnifying glass. 

Several of these Gothic pieces are remarkable 
for their especial treatment of various Christian 
subjects. Some of the representations of the Cruci- 
fixion, for instance, contrary to the usual style, 
comprise the two thieves, their arms generally 
thrown over the arms of the cross; others, in 
which the head of the Saviour has fallen on one 
side, have the cruciform nimbus attached at the 
junction of the arms of the cross. One of the most 
elegant little representations of the Virgin and 
Child which we have met with occurs in a small 
diptych, obtained from Mr. Hertz, in which the 

irgin is standing, with an angel on either side 
holding a candlestick. The companion piece re- 
presents the crucifixion. 

To this period also is to be assigned the exten- 
sive series of statuettes, which are exhibited 
separately in one of the upright cases of the 
thedizval room. These chiefly represent the Virgin 
and Child, some of them it is true inelegant in 
their attitudes and proportions, but others are 
amongst the most exquisite specimens of medieval 
work. One of these, of very large size and fine 
workmanship, represents the Virgin seated, giving 
the breast to the infant Christ. A small statuette 
of a king with crowned child on his knee, and 
several other children standing round, is very fine. 

uring this period, moreover, secular subjects 
were often illustrated by carvings in ivory; and 
thirror cases, combs, and the covers of writing 
tables, were especially thus treated. The mirror 
eases were generally circular, the mirror fixed to 
the inside with a flat moveable lid, the outside of 
both pieces being carved with love scenes, ladies 
and knights going out hunting or hawking, playing 
at chess, tournaments, musical parties, &c. It is 
needless to say that, as illustrations of medieval 
Manners and customs, dresses and decorations, 
these ivories are invaluable. An ivory casket, 
with scenes illustrating the siege of the Castle of 
Love, is also to be referred to this period. 

Of the ivory carvings belonging to the post-Gothic 
or Renaissance period the subjects are necessarily 
more varied, and their treatment still more 
diversified. A large plaque, with figures in low 
relief, representing the Flagellation of the Saviour, 
is worthy of notice, from the remarkable indi- 
viduality in the various figures; whilst a piece 
representing the Temptation of Christ may be 
almost regarded as a miracle of art, so elaborate is 
the workmanship, so exquisite the design, and so 
delicate the treatment of the distant scenes. A 
figure of a queen kneeling before the Virgin and 

ild, and a piece representing the Flight into 
Egypt, apparently of Spanish workmanship, are 
algo here to be especially noticed. 

Having noticed at the commencement of this 
article the difficulty—indeed, almost the impossi- 
bility, of obtaining an acquaintance with the state 
of art during the first fifteen hundred years after 
the death of Christ, we may close our remarks with 
an illustration of popular ignorance on the subject. 
In the British Museum, a few days ago, two 
visitors, evidently of the middle class, were ex- 
amining with interest the Gothic 14th century 

rtion ; after a time one of them remarked, with 
Phe air of having made a great discovery, ‘‘ The 
ple must have been Christians when these 
ings were made.” Let those whose duty and 
position it is to minister to the intellectual wants 
of the people, do their utmost to remove such a 
lamentable state of things, by the establishment 
and exhibition of a systematic and chronbdlogical 
series of art productions, —not confined to classical 


peganism, nor ¢inque-cento prettiness, but em- 
racing all ages of art in a true Catholic spirit. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


ALTHOUGH the number of members of the 
British Association at Cheltenham fell far short of 
that at Glasgow last year, the proceedings have 
been important, and the meeting of 1856 is one 
which will be remembered with satisfaction. In 
large towns the local Associates and Annual Mem- 
bers usefully swell the list ; but the Old Life, and 
Old Annual Members constitute the chief working 
power of the Institution, and these mustered as 
strong at Cheltenham as at Glasgow, or at any 
recent meeting. The list of papers read in the 
Sections is evidence of activity and zeal widely dif- 
fused among the members ; while the Report of 
the Council, printed by us last week, and the 
grants and recommendations sanctioned by the 
General Committee, give assurance of the energy 
and judgment with which the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are conducted by its officers and coungjl. 
Of the Sections at Cheltenham, the Geological, 
Geographical, and Statistical attracted the 
largest audiences, from the more popular cha- 
racter of their papers and the liveliness of their 
discussions. In the Section of Zoology and 
Botany the communications have not been of ma- 
terial interest, and the display of diagrams and 
drawings somewhat meagre. The reports of re- 
searches in the hands of committees of this Section 
have scarcely been prosecuted with the activity 
that might be expected, and some additional zeal 
on the part of its members who have accepted 
such trusts would be desirable. We may, how- 
ever,-except the report of Professor Henslow, ‘On 
Museum Types,’ which excited much interest, and 
elicited some valuable observations on a question 
which has been frequently discussed among natu- 
ralists—namely, the advantage that would be gained 
to the country by granting power to the Trustees 
of the British Museum to distribute or dispose of 
their duplicate specimens, It has been found ne- 
cessary to grant such a power to Sir Charles East- 
lake, in the case of pictures, and it would be of 

tt service to the natural history collections of 
the nation if a similar power were granted to the 
Trustees of the British Museum. The cellars in 
Great Russell-street are cumbered with waggon- 
loads of duplicate specimens, some of which might 
be disposed of, either by exchange or purchase, for 
specimens really desiderated, whilst others might 
be distributed with advantage amongst the provin- 
cial museums. The Geological Section was chiefly 
occupied, and, we may add, most worthily so, by 
papers on the geology of the neighbouring district 
by expert local geologists, and an admirable collec- 
tion of the fossils was formed inthetown. Some 
valuable papers were read in this Section by Pro- 
fessor Rogers; but Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
upholding the priority of the English terminology, 
excited the American geologist so far, as to elicit 
from him the remark, that it was another instance 
of British intolerance and domination. In the Sta- 
tistical Section much interest and amusement was 
caused by a warm discussion on the question of 
Decimal Weights and Measures, the opinions 
as to the best system of Decimal Coinage being 
pretty well balanced. 

Besides the regular scientific proceedings of the 
Association, there has been no Jack at Cheltenham 
of the semi-scientific gatherings and pleasant ex- 
cursions which usually mark the week of this 
annual congress. First in rank of these assem- 
blages were the evening meetings held in the great 
room of the College, where lectures were delivered 
by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, on the cuneiform 
writing, and on recent Assyrian discoveries ; and 
by Mr. Grove, on the Correlation of Physical 
Forces. Of the excursions, the most interesting 
were those to Cirencester, and to Chepstowe and 
the Wye. At the rooms of the College on the con- 
versazione evenings various objects of interest were 
arranged for inspection, scientific and archeological, 
and artistic, among the latter of which was a 
fine collection of Mr. Mayall’s photographic pic- 
tures and portraits. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion the flower show and promenades, And last, 





though not least important, the President’s dinner 
with its good cheer and excellent speeches, . 

On the 8th inst. nearly 100 members of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution assembled 9 
their ‘ Retreat,’ Abbott's Langley. After visit. 
ing the aged Members who are inmates of tha 
Houses, the company dispersed in various direc. 
tions in the beautiful neighbourhood, or amused 
themselves in archery and other sports within the 
grounds, till summoned to a spacious tent, where 
dinner was served. Edmund Hodgson, Esq,, 
one of the Trustees, presided, in the absence of 
Bevis E. Green, Esq., the President of the Insti. 
tution. The evening was spent in pleasant re. 
creation, till the bugle announced it was time to 
take the rail for Town, great satisfaction being 
felt with the proceedings of the day. We have at 
various times noticed the progress of this Institu- 
tion, and, from the report recently issued, are 
pleased to observe its continued success. A grati- 
fying feature in the Report is the very small sum 
expended in its management, a fact we beg to point 
out to all similar societies. From the Report we 
find that during 1855 the sum of 7841. 18s. was 
expended in affording permanent relief and tempo- 
rary assistance ; that since 1840, the period they 
commenced giving relief, a sum of nearly 6000/, 
has been distributed to eighty-four Members and 
twenty-nine widows of Members; and that thesum 
invested amounts to 21,610/. 14s. 9d. The Provident 
Retreat, though in connexion with the Institution, 
(as only such Members as are permanent recipients 
of it are eligible to reside there, ) has quite a distinct 
fund, and shows at the present time the sum of 
16317. Os. 8d. invested towards a Permanent Main- 
tenance Fund, the annual dividend on which {s 
appropriated to the current expenses in keeping 
the houses and grounds in repair; and in addition 
to the above sum the Treasurer, Thos. Brown, Esq., 
announced that a legacy of 201. had been left to 
the ‘Retreat’ Fund by the late Samuel How, a 
Member of the Institution, and many years in the 
employ of the Messrs. Stevens, Law Booksellers; 
and that those gentlemen, who were his executors 
and residuary legatees, have liberally presented their 
portion, amounting to the sum of 65/., also to the 
‘Retreat’ Fund. In concluding this satisfactory 
notice, we must express our surprise that, in a trad 
so extensive as the booksellers of London, so small 
a number avail themselves of the security the Ia- 
stitution affords in case of adverse circumstances, 
as on the 81st of December last the total number 
of Members having a beneficial interest amounted 
only to 356 life and 105 annual. In no other way 
can those connected with the trade so advantage 
ously invest twenty guineas,—which sum secures 
all the advantages this excellent Society can afford. 

The success which has attended the publication 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ in literature, has sugges 
the establishment of a similar medium of commt- 
nication for natural history. There are many facts 
and occurrences on which early reports and ready 
replies are desirable, and this at present can be 
effected only through ordinary newspapers, when 
the subject is not adapted for formal treatment i 
a scientific magazine. The notices of na 
phenomena, now dispersed through a hundred local 
newspapers, might find a place of common record 
in ‘ iS otes and Queries for Naturalists,’ and form 
a repertory of valuable and curious information 1 
all departments of natural history. Meteorology, 
as well as zoology, botany, and geology, would be 
included in the scope of the work. Mr. H. 4. 
Adams, of Rochester, is the projector of the pub 
lication, but the assistance of judicious and well 
informed naturalists will be also necessary 
securing the support and co-operation of men of 
science. The communications will be mostly of 3 
popular kind, but judgment must be exercised in 
selecting notes or queries, otherwise the paper 
be deluged with idle and useless trifles, a fault 
from which the literary periodical of the same name 
is not wholly free. 

The meeting of the British Archeological Asse 
ciation commences on the 25th inst., at Bri 
water. The Committee meets in the Count 
Chamber of the Town Hall, at half-past one P.2, 
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and the first public meeting will be held in the 
Town Hall, at three P.M. The programme of pro- 
ceedings we have already published (ante, p. 576.) 
Several papers of much interest are announced, 
and excursions to various localities in the neigh- 
pourhood. On Friday, the 29th, the Association 
migrates to Bath, where meetings will be held in 
the Royal Literary Institution. On the following 
day, Aug. 30, an excursion is arranged for Hamp- 
ton Down, Belgic settlement; Bath Hampton 
church, Bath Eastor and Langridge churches, 
Waller's Entrenchment, the camps, and chapel on 
Iansdown. The closing meeting will be held on 
Saturday evening. 

We remind our readers that the tenth annual 
meeting of the Cambrian Archzological Association 
commences at Welshpool, on the 18th inst. 

From the last number of the ‘ Cambrian Quar- 
terly Journal’ we take the following notice of a 
Congress of Bards at Pontypridd :—‘“‘ On the day 
of Alban Hevin last, (Summer Solstice, June 21st), 
the period when the sun opens the gates of light to 
their furthest extremity, as usual, a Congress of the 
Bards of the Isle of Britain was held on the Maen 
Chwyf, or the Cradle of Ceridwen, in the Vale of 
Taff, in the chiefdom of Glamorgan and Gwent, 
under the presidency of the Archdruid, Myfyr 
Morganwg, having with them their symbolical 
regalia, which denote the profound knowledge con- 
tained in the mysteries (cyfrinion) of ancient and 
pure bardism. With reference to this old esta- 
blished institution, (which has through all ages ad- 
vocated the advancement of truth, peace, forbear- 
ance, and liberty,) the Chief Bard, Myfyr, said,— 
‘It is admitted that the Cymry are the oldest of 
the nations of the earth, or, as it is said, are the 
descendants of Gomer, the eldest son of Japheth, 
he being the eldest son of Noah, or Menw, the 
common patriarch of the human family. It must 
be admitted, also, that if the throne and the altar 
had descended in a hereditary line from the eldest 
son, the Cymro would have been presiding on the 
Throne and ministering before the altar of the 
whole world to this very day. However, it is 
evident, with reference to the original mode, that 


. It is so, because it is with the Cymry, and them 


alone, that we have the throne in its original sim- 
plicity, derived from Zrwn, or the Gorsedd, within 
the circular stone temple, which must be admitted 
to be the most ancient form amongst all nations, 
and which has been continued, from its first philo- 
sophical formation as a moral system in use, and 
inone unbroken chain, with us, to this very day, 
and which was also considered by our old bards 
formerly as the circle, or the world’s throne. The 
Maen Gorsedd and Chwyf (rocking stone) stands 
in the centre, and represents, in one view, the 
le earth as in motion, with its zodiac of twelve 
stones surrounding it; and when the Chief Bard 
stands in the concentration of the three rays, that 
is, in the Eye of Light, on the Ark Stone (Maen 
Arch), he is considered as the representative of the 
first Menw, the progenitor of mankind, and, figur- 
atively, also, the Sun of the moral world. Also, 
conjunction with this ancient institution, we have 
the first bardism, or system of a natural and philo- 
sophical theology, ever kept, in the cyfrinion 
(mysteries), and that in its original purity, proved 
bynatural facts.” * * * Amongst the transac- 
tions of the day (and while the presiding Bard 
stood as Menw, the Son of the ‘ Three Shouts,’ 
and representative of the progenitor of mankind, 
i the concentration of the Three Rays (rood rain), 
or the Eye of Light, on the Stone Ark (Maen Arch), 
and consequently on the highest and most dignified 
Pinnacle the world possesses, each of the following 
ero was graduated with the Bardic Order, 
the rules and customs of the primitive Bards 
of Great Britain, — Rev. John Williams, M.A, 
Ithel), Mr. Ieuan Davies (Ap Myfyr), Mr. 
ohn Evans (Ieuan Wyn), Mr. David Cadogan 
p Cadwgan), and Mr. William John (Mathonwy). 
ing to the wet state of the weather many im- 
Portant matters were adjourned until the next 
Songress, which is to be held on the Autumnal 
Equinox (Alban Elved), 22nd of September next, 
same place,” 





In addition to the two schemes recently described 
by us (ante, p. 493), a new route to India, under 
the title of the Syro- Arabian Railway, is projected, 
a paper on the subject having been contributed to 
the Geographical Section of the Association at 
Cheltenham, by John Locke, Esq., of Dublin. 
This railway is proposed from Acre to Busrah, 
passing the Jordan between the thirty-second and 
thirty-third degree of latitude; to be continued 
from Busrah along the southern shore of the Per- 
sian Gulf; and, crossing the northern spur of the 
Arabian peninsula to Sohar, proceed coastwise to 
Muskat, and thence to Bombay. The gain in 
space of this line over the projected Euphratean 
routes, was stated to be 400 miles, and in time 
(making due allowance for greater velocity of loco- 
motive than steamer), two days and a half; and 
over the present Overland Route, of 1000 miles, 
or six days, which might be increased one day and 
a half by accelerating the speed in the long level 
reaches of the desert, where the traveller can ob- 
serve, at the distance of several miles, any object 
of a size likely to impede or endanger a train. 
Mr. Locke’s paper went to demonstrate the short- 
ness, security, and economy, both in time and cost 
of construction, of this route. He also pointed out 
the facilities likely to be afforded by the Ottoman 
governments and the Imaum of Muskat; and 
dwelt on the collateral advantages of developing 
new markets and commercial relations, not only 
with Malaysia and the less known Oriental archi- 
pelagos, but also with the eleven millions of the 
Arabian peninsula, hitherto almost isolated from 
the conditions of modern civilization. 

The annual aggregate meeting of the Archeolo- 
gical Societies of Germany, as fixed last year at 
Miinster, will be held in the episcopal city of 
Hildesheim, in the kingdom of Hanover, from the 
15th to the 19th September, when some English 
autiquarians may be expected to attend, as the 
aecess to the city, either from Hamburg or Koln, 
(Cologne) is direct. The cathedral, with its bronze 
doors and their date MX. cast upon them, and a 
coeval bronze column with a spiral band of reliefs 
representing the miracles of Christ, are copied in 
the Crystal Palace: but both it and the other sacred 
edifices in the neighbourhood are highly interesting 
to the antiquary. A supplementary day will be 
given on the 20th to the town of Hanover (about 
an hour’s distance by rail), where the newly built 
Museum, with its rich spoils of innumerable tumuli, 
will well repay inspection. These are principally 
collected in the region of five German miles round 
Uelzen, within which the Royal Chamberlain, Count 
Estorff, has reported a list of an incredible number 
of Druidical monuments. 

The Thirty-second meeting of German naturalists 
and physicians will be held this year in Vienna, 
commencing on the 16th, and terminating on the 
22nd of September. 

The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
of Paris, held its annual sittings in that city a few 
days ago. A great number of prizes were distri- 
buted to the authors of different works, on ‘The 
Antiquities of France,’ ‘The History of France, 
and ‘Numismatics,’ but none of them fell to 
Englishmen. After the announcement of the 
prizes to be awarded next year, M. Guigniant read 
an interesting paper ‘On the Labours of the French 
School at Athens,’ in the course of which he gave 
an account of the result of the researches made by 
its members by order of the French Government, 
on the breaking out of the Eastern war, in 
the libraries of Jerusalem, Constantinople, and 
Mount Athos. It appears from it that the French 
have obtained copies of several writings of great 
interest, and amongst them some by a patriarch 
of Jerusalem, named Chrysanthus, whe lived in the 
time of the later emperors of Constantinople ; an 
account, by a Greek named Aphendoulis, of the ex- 
pedition of Peter I. on the Pruth, and the residence 
of Charles XII. at Bender; a journal by Mavro- 
cordato, a distinguished diplomatist who flourished 
in the end of the seventeenth century ; a political 
poem, by one Hierax, ‘On the Last Years of the 
Greek Empire and.the Reign of the post Sultans ;’ 
official relations, in Greek, of embassies sent by 





Peter I. of Russia to China; and lastly, golden 
bulls of (reek emperors, a homily ascribed (falsely 
however) to Saint Cyril, and a mass of docu- 
ments of different kinds throwing great light on the 
early history of the Greek church. M. Egger 
afterwards read a valuable paper ‘ On the Interna- 
tional Treaties of the Greeks and Romans,’ and M. 
Brunet de Presle, a ‘Notice on the Tombs of the 
Emperors of Constantinople.’ 

The Academy of Dijon, a week or two back, 
applied to the Academy of Sciences of Paris for a 
grant of money towards the expense of making a 
scientific ascent in a captive balloon, and for 
counsels as to the best means of effecting it, the 
best way of taking observations, &c. The Academy 
made a grant of money, but positively declined to 
give any directions on account of the dangers with 
which experience proves such ascents to be always 
accompanied, Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War, 
who is a member of the Academy, has since ad- 
dressed a long letter to that learned body, in which 
he expresses his approbation of the view they have 
taken, and passes rapidly in review the dangers 
which accompanied all the ascents with captive 
balloons on record on the Continent. He also 
calls attention to a point which is of the very 
highest importance—the weight of the cord by 
which the balloon must be attached. Thus the 
Marshal says that as the Dijon savans propose to 
rise to a height of 2000 metres, and as it will be 
absolutely necessary to have two ropes, the weight 
of the ropes, which must be rather thick, will 
at a moderate computation not be less than 
from 2000 to 2800 kilogrammes—that is, from two 
to upwards of two and three-quarters tons English. 

Out of one hundred and fifty-six poems in the 
French language, forwarded for competition for two 
prizes given by Monsieur de Decker of Brussels, 
the jury could not find one worthy of either first or 
second class reward : it was, however, insisted that 
their business was not to find out the really good, 
but the comparatively good, or rather the least 
bad. A Monsieur Hymans proved the successful 
competitor. Money thus expended is at best 
but a doubtful good, and, like the extensively spread 
institution of Art Unions, gives an encouragement 
to men to pursue literature and art as a profession, 
who are only fit for trades and occupations where a 
high order of intellect and a vivid imagination are 
not required. 

A curious advertisement has appeared at Paris. 
It offers for sale, by private contract, ‘‘the histe- 
rical manuscripts, autograph and unpublished, of 
the late King Louis Philippe I., forming three 
volumes in folio, with arms and escutcheons,” and 
it declares that “all explanations and guarantees 
will be given to the purchaser as to the legal and 
legitimate possession of these manuscripts, as well 
as to the authenticity of them.” It adds that they 
do not form part of those which were stolen from 
the palace of the Tuileries, when 1t was invaded 
by the mob in the revolution of February, 1848. 

An archeological discovery of some interest has 
recently been made at Verdes, department of the 
Loir et Cher, in France. It consists of a mosaic, 
bricks, pieces of glass, &c., which are evidently 
the remains of one of the numerous villas which 
the Roman authorities built for themselves in 
France when it was under Roman domination. 
The mosaic and bricks are scorched or burned, so 
that it is assumed the villa was destroyed by fire. 
The bones of a number of men and animals were 
found buried close to the ruins. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated traveller, 
who is at present in Paris, has been admitted a 
Member of the Geographical Society of France. She 
has d an t to be made to the 
Society that she intends going te Madagascar, with 
the intention of exploring the interior of that 
island, which is almost perfectly unknown to 
Europeans. It is to be hoped that if our autho- 
rities in the island of Mauritius can render her 
any assistance they will not fail todo so. It will 
be observed that the British Association has given 
her a grant of 265. 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


THE private view of this exhibition took place on 
Friday week. The principle of choice among the 
prizeholders of the Society being, as is well known, 
an option, left to every successful subscriber, of 
choosing for himself a picture out of the exhibitions 
of the current year, this collection necessarily pos- 
sesses none of the charms of novelty. Every one of 
the works has already been submitted to public 
inspection. Most of them will be fresh in the re- 
collection of visitors, whilst some, doubtless, will 
have emerged to their present fortunate position 
from comparative obscurity. We must express our 
conviction that the choice which has been made on 
the present occasion is, generally speaking, not 
very flattering to the taste of the multitude. Too 
often we tind mere clap-trap and pretence imposing 
upon the subscribers, and usurping the place of 
genuine and praiseworthy art. To proceed, how- 
ever, to particulars, no one will be disposed to 
quarrel much with the selection of Mr. G. E, 
Hering’s Old Bridge near Pella (3), which has been 
chosen for the first prize, 2001. It is a large and 
picturesyue, though a somewhat tame and unim- 
pressive specimen of a diligent and popular artist. 
It came from the British Institution. The Shades 
of Autumn (65), by Alfred W. Williams, has been 
selected for the second prize of 1501. This was 
one of the chief ornaments of the National Institu- 
tion, presenting a powerful luminous contrast be- 
tween tue red hues of the sinking sun and the 
approaching shades of night. The brilliancy and 
power of this picture are conspicuous on this 
occasion. 

The 100/. prizes are three in number. The 
Mid-day Meal (87), by H. Brittan Willis, from the 
National Institution, will be at once remembered. 
This is the best selection hitherto, Mr. Willis's 
group being original in conception and skilful’in 
drawing, with a sense of air and light about the 
scene which is delightful. Loch Long (25), by G. 


Cole, from the Society of British Artists, is not 
remarkable, though of the usual average quality. 
Streatley Mill, on the Thames (77), by H. J. Bod- 
dington, on the other hand, from the same collec- 
tion, is a fine specimen of the artist, for the pur- 
chase of which the 100/. prizeholder has contributed 


251. more, the price being 1251. We then come 
to the 751. prizes, four in number. The selections 
have been—The Hétel de Ville, Brussels (141), a 
fine architectural study, firmly drawn, and broadly 
washed in, by W. Callow, from the Old Water- 
Colour Society ; Oyster Dredging (143), by E. 
Duncan, from the same; The Weald of Sussex 
(51), a fine open landscape, by G. Cole, from the 
British Artists’ Exhibition; and The Town of 
Cochem, on the Moselle (42), by Vicat Cole, from 
the same. 

The 60/. prizes are ten in number. These are, 
A View in Dove Dale, Derbyshire (47), by J.C. 
Ward, from the British Artists; the Scene from 
the ‘Gentle Shepherd’ (73), by W. Underhill, from 
the British Institution, to which, alike from its 
subject and treatment, a prominent place is as- 
signed, and not undeservedly, as itis, on the whole, 
the best figure composition in the collection ; Early 
Morning—going a-field (115), another admirable 
picture by H. Brittan Willis, from the National 
Institution ; Medmenham Abbey (100), by Bod- 
dington ; Grandmamma Caught (49), by A. L. 
Lumley, a sorry example, indeed, of the treasures 
of the Royal Academy, which here contributes for 
the first time ; In the Marshes— Morning (78), by 
G. A. Williams ; The Youthful Gamesters (15), by 
T. Clater, from the Society of British Artists—a 
painful subject, treated not without vigour, but in 
a second-rate, vulgar style; Hampstead Heath (27), 
a capital sketch, by G. C. Stanfield ; Dean Swift 
and the Messenger (19), by T. P. Hall, a scene 
which all will remember in the British Institution, 
where it took a prominent place, and is here one of 
the cheapest pictures and best selections in the 
room ; and Bianca—the Taming of the Shrew (6), 
by F. S. Cary, from the Royal Academy. 





The 500. prizes are as follow: A Group of Wild 
Flowers (132), by Mrs. Withers, from the National 
Institution ; A Landscape, with Sheep and Figures 
(33), by G. Cole, from the Royal Academy ; 
Swaledale (69), a fine landscape, by J. Peel, from 
the National Institution ; Dutch Vessels entering 
the Port of Lilo (50), from the same ; On the Con- 
way (86), by J. C. Ward, from the British Artists ; 
Holy Island (36), by W. H. Paton, from the Royal 
Scottish Academy ; A Scene in Perthshire (126), in 
water colours, by J. H. Mole, of the New Society ; 
Fruit, &c. (46), by W. E. D. Stuart, from the 
British Artists ; Sunday Morning (95), the land- 
scape by J. Dearle, which was an attractive feature 
of the Royal Academy; and A Welsh Fireside 
(57), by D. W. Deane, also from the Royal 
Academy. 

Our space forbids us to continue the list further. 
The prevalence of landscape is a strong feature of 
the assemblage, and such figure scenes as do occur 
are not very striking. The First Buttons, by 
D. W. Friston, from the Royal Academy, next to 
one or two mentioned above, is among the cle- 
verest. 

Such being the general impression conveyed by 
the exhibition of prizes, we will allude for a mo- 
ment to the progress of the Society, as shown by 
its annual report. This document is a very able 
and masterly paper, comprising some general 
views of the condition and prospects of art in the 
country, which are well worthy of attention. It 
appears that this Society, like others of a similar 
kind, has suffered from the state of public affairs, 
and the number of its subscribers has sensibly di- 
minished. There is every reason, however, to sup- 
pose that the decrease is only temporary. The 
engravings for next year will be The Piper, en- 
graved by E. Goodall, from the picture of Fre- 
derick Goodall, A.R.A.; and The Clemency of 
Caur-de-Lion, engraved by Shenton, from the 
picture by Mr. Cross. The latter composition 
obtained a reward in the competition for the em- 
bellishment of the Houses of Parliament in 1847. 
A book of wood engravings from the works of de- 
ceased British artists, under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. J. Linton, isin the course of production ; as 
is also a volume of etchings by the members of the 
Etching Club. It is needless to refer to the 
bronzes, statuettes, and engravings of the past 
year which are now in the course of distribution. 
Examples of each will be found in the exhibition- 
room, in Suffolk-street. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ART UNION OF GLASGOW. 


THE private view of this Society was held on the 
same day as the foregoing. Here the principle of 
distribution of prizes is totally different. The 
Society itself makes a collection of pictures, and 
the subscriber has to take his choice, according to 
the amount of his prize, from the list thus offered 
to him. The result is as might be anticipated. 
This exhibition displays all the advantages over 
the other which are to be derived from combina- 
tion, knowledge, and artistic discrimination, with 
but rare instances of mistake or of that obliquity, 
which it is no disgrace to say may sometimes be 
traced to national predilections. Besides which, 
the Society are not tied to the choice of pictures 
already exhibited, but can give commissions of 
their own to artists for original pictures. Many 
of these future prizes, accordingly, appear here for 
the first time, and are decidedly the most impor- 
tant art-attraction now to be met with in London. 
First among them is Mr. Faed’s new picture, 
Conquered, but not Subdued (1). This work bears 
the appearance of haste, but it possesses a vigour 
and humour which the artist has never surpassed. 
The scene is the interior of a cottage, where a 
mother has just been punishing a rebellious son, 
by making him stand against the wall. The light 
in the boy’s angry eyes shows that he is ‘‘con- 
quered, but not subdued.” Several other children 
are in the room, each with a different expression, 
but so natural, and withal so forcible, as to give the 
character of an amusing drama to the whole group. 





The gay and sparkling light, and delicious gleam 
of country seen through the window, are in Mr. 
Faed’s happiest manner. The price of this highest 
prize is 4002. The second in value, priced at 350 
guineas, is a Landscape and Figures (2), by Ans- 
dell and Creswick, R.A., conjointly. The picture 
is unfinished ; the composition greatly resembling 
a late work of the latter artist, called, if we mis- 
take not, Crossing the Ford. Some horses aro 
standing in a stream in the middle of the picture: 
on the left the road ascends asteep bank, on which 
are houses, and a large windmill; on the right is a 
distant landscape. A picture of 3501., by H, 
McCulloch, R.S.A., is next in order. This is a 
scene in a Highland Deer Forest, Isle of Skye (8), 
very fine in mountain forms and clouds of mist, 
and elaborately finished as to heath and grasses in 
the foreground, but seen through one uniform tint 
of brown, which pervades every object of vegetable, 
animal, and mineral nature alike. The Graces and 
the Loves (4), by Frost, A.R.A., 3501. will be 
remembered in the Royal Academy. The Infant 
School (5), by R. McInnes, is a pleasing group of 
young faces ; the expression of the whole scene, 
however, is homely, and even trite. This is priced 
at 2501. A Storm on a Highland Coast (6), by H. 
McCulloch, R.S.A, 2001., presents the same pecu- 
liarities of colour. Burns in Edinburgh, 1786 (7), 
by W. Johnston, R.S.A., 200/., is a portrait pic- 
ture, of local and even historical interest. Like 
others of its class, the attempt to make the figures 
look natural has not been successful. Burns, the 
central figure, does not stand well on his legs. He 
is dressed in the sort of costume appropriate to 
Emmett: and the Irish patriots. The portraits 
throughout are good, but the picture in many 
respects deficient. The other characters represented 
are young Walter Scott (rather clumsily treated), 
Dr. Blair, Henry Mackenzie, Alexander Nasmyth, 
the painter, David Allan, Abyssinian Bruce, 
Adam Smith, Lord Monboddo and his daughter, 
Miss Burnet, and Tibbald, the bookseller. The 
Kiosk (8), by Wyburd, 2001., is in his well-known 
style of delicate finish, carried to a higher pitch 
than usual. 

Of the rest we can only speak cursorily. Mr. 
Hering’s Isola di San Giulio (10), 1501., from the 
Royal Academy, is distinguished by a manlier style 
of treatment than ordinary ; and by a ripple in his 
generally lifeless water. Mr. E. H. Corbould’s 
extravaganza, Ye Lymnere hys Dreame (11) 1501, 
reappears here to excite the curiosity, but not to 
satisfy the intellectual cravings of the spectator. 
Two pictures by J. Sant, Summer Trophies (18), 
120 guineas, and The Girl at the Mountain Wal 
(18), 115/., are of very differing degrees of merit. 
The latter is as deficient in good flesh colouring as 
the former is brilliant, sparkling, and curious in 
its arrangement of lightand shade. Village Games 
(19), by John Ritchie, 110/., was, we understand, 
painted for the Society. It is a fine, almost clas- 
sical landscape; the figures are small and _pictu- 
resquely grouped, but with an appreciation of con- 
trasted character that abounds in Scottish art. 
The artist’s power of invention is free and flowing, 
and his subject redundant with matter, which is, 
however, sometimes suggested rather than ex- 
pressed. Mr. W. L. Leitch’s classical subject, 
The Villa Fowntain (21), rendered so famous by 
the magnificent engraving of Forrest, will disa 
point the spectator. The colour is so uniform 
dull, the light and shade so little contrasted, am 
the painting so wanting in juiciness, that the out 
lines are confused and lost, and the great merit of 
the drawing overlooked ; and we wonder at the mar- 
vellous skill which has brought out such a vision of 
airiness and beauty as is presented in the print. _ 

Frank Dillon’s View on the Nile (22), 1001., 8 
remarkable for its clever arrangement. A small 
subject by Faed, The Household Goods are 
Danger (23), 80 guineas, comes in here. This is 
another charming piece of painting. The subject 
is a child standing at a table covered with china 
jars and vases. The style appears to have been 
studied from Meissonier and the French school, 
or from the older manner of G. Douw, with 4 
crispness and precision as rare as it is marvellous. 
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Mr. Faed’s dexterity and versatility show that he 
has yet a greater name to make in art. 

Mr. J. J. Wilson’s Fishing Boats off Fecamp 

4) 80. ; Mr. J. D. Wingfield’s studio subject, 
A Natural Reflection (25) 801.; Mr. Cobbett’s 
Stepping Stones (37) 551., together with many others, 
will be recognised by the visitor as among the col- 
lections of the past season. Some beautiful flower 
ieces, Geraniums (89), by Miss Mutrie, and 
Roses (90), by Miss A. F. Mutrie, 20 guineas each, 
may also be noticed. Atthe same time we cannot 
help looking upon Loch Skene (15), by Geo, Harvey, 
F.S.A., 120/., to be a great mistake ; as also The 
Listener (120), 151., by A. J. Woolmer, an unfor- 
tunate young lady, whose eyes and other features 
ae suffering from some original malformation or 
subsequent disaster. 

On the whole, the Glasgow Art-Union Exhibi- 
tion is a novel and most entertaining collection, 
and much credit is due to the managers of the 
Society. It appears that in December next, 208 
paintings, 15 bronzes, 40 Parian statuettes, and 
1200 chromo-lithographs, will be distributable as 
prizes among the subscribers, at a cost of 9396/. 
The subject of the forthcoming lithograph is Chil- 
dren returning from School—Storm coming on, 
painted by R. Gavin, Esq., A.R.S. A. 


The two following new pictures have been 
recently deposited in the National Gallery :—The 
Glorification of the Virgin, by Giovanni di Pietro, 
called Lo Spagna, a pupil with Raffaelle of Peru- 
gino, circ. 1510. This large and important work is 
one of the few specimens of the Umbrian school 
which the Gallery possesses. The earnestness of 
the expressions, and the beauty of feature in many 
ofthe faces, are peculiarly attractive. St. Jerome 
Reading, by Marco Basaiti, of the Venetian 
school, circ. 1520. ‘The scene is a rocky landscape 
of peculiar forms, with distant buildings. «It was 
purchased from M. Marcovich, in Venice, Novem- § 
ber, 1855, for 432. . nl sail 

Messrs. Colnaghi have recently published an en-: 
graving in line of the Raffaelle at Blenheim, called 
la Madonna dei Ansidei. The artist is L. Griiner, 
aSaxon. The work in this engraving is small, de- 
ficate, and silky, and the general effect dark and 
rich, This, though one of the least striking of the 
works of Raffaelle, bears unquestionable evidence 
of the peculiar treatment of the master. These 
features have been re-produced in the engraving, 
which exhibits proofs of fidelity and care, accom- 
panied by great technical skill on the part of the 
artist. 


The first pillar of the Manchester Exhibition 
Building was ‘laid’ at Old Trafford. on Wednesday 
lst, by Mr. ‘Thomas Fairbairn, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. Salomons of Man- 
chester is the architect, and Messrs. C. D. Young 
and Co. the contractors. Mr. J. C. Deane acts 
a3 the General Commissioner of the Exhibition, 
Mr. C. H. Minchin as secretary, and Mr. W. 
Dredge as superintendent of the works. The pro- 
ceedings on Wednesday were of the most encou- 
raging and satisfactory character, and the objects 
and progress of the undertaking were admirably 
explained by the Chairman. 

The south-west corner of Trafalgar-square is 
shortly to become the site of a statue in bronze of 
the late General Sir Charles Napier, the cost of 
which has been raised by public subscription. The 
Pedestal will be 16 feet 6 inches high, and the 
statue itself 12 feet 6 inches. The artist is Mr. 
& C. Adams, and the founders are Messrs. Thomp- 
sn of Pimlico. 

e painters in water-colours of Belgium have 
ed themselves into a society on the model of 

London one, and have determined on having 
™ annual exhibition of their works, the first of 
Which is now open at Brussels. Several foreign 
attists of eminence have consented to become 

orary members of the Society, and amongst 

are, for France, Horace Vernet, Paul De- 

he, Ary Scheffer, Lami, Gudoud, Rosa Bon- 

» &c.; for England, Warren, Cattermole, 
ing, &.; and for Germany, Kaulbach, 
Achenbach, Hubner, Tidemand, Bendemann, &c. 
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‘ A Sardinian sculptor of some note, Freccia 
by name, died recently in a lunatic asylum at 
Florence. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


AN event of no slight importance in the thea- 
trical world has taken place in the death of the 
long-renowned Madame Vestris, which took place 
at her residence, Grove Lodge, Fulham, on Satur- 
day morning last, the 9th inst. The announcement 
will scarcely take by surprise those who have been 
acquainted with the state of her health for some 
years past, under the slow progress of the con- 
suming and painful disease to which she has at 
length fallen a victim. Eliza Lucy Bartolozzi was 
one of the accomplished daughters of the celebrated 
engraver of that name. She was born in 1797, and 
in 1813 was married to M. Armand Vestris, ballet- 
master of the King’s Theatre. At the instigation 
of her husband, she wasinduced to display her talents 
upon the stage, and at the age of eighteen she made 
her débat as Proserpina in Winter's opera of J1 Ratto 
di Proserpina, on the 20th July, 1815. Failing 
to obtain the full amount of success that was ex- 
pected in London, she next accompanied her hus- 
band, in 1816, to Paris, where she acted at several 
of the theatres. On her husband proceeding to 
Naples, Madame Vestris returned to London, and 
entered into an engagement with Elliston, at Drury 
Lane, where she made her first appearance in Eng- 
lish opera, as Lilla, in The Siege of Belgrade. Her 
great success was first made at this theatre in the 
burlesque opera of Don Giovanni in London, when 
she acted as Don Juan, with Harley as Leporello. 
After this she became the first favourite of the 
London public, and continued to take parts of 
first light comedy, as Lydia Languish in The 
Rivals, Letitia Hardy in The Belle's Stratagem, 
and Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, 
principally at Covent Garden. Her husband died 


Olympic Theatre, where her success in what was 
called the ‘‘ Boudoir Theatre,” from the extreme 
taste and tact of her management, was very 
great. Here Mr. Charles Mathews made his 
appearance on the 7th of December, 1835, in The 
Old and Young Stager, Liston himself being his 
able ally. In the year 1838, Madame Vestris 
married Mr. C. Mathews, and leaving the theatre 
under the management of M. Planché, accom- 
panied her husband to America. Thence, how- 
ever, they shortly returned, and in September, 
1839, Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews entered upon the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre. Here 
they brought out many admirable works, but the 
speculation did not succeed, and in April, 1842, 
the management was given up. They next 
entered into a temporary engagement with 
Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane, and shortly 
after with Mr. Webster, at the Haymarket. 
In 1846, Mr. and Mrs. Mathews joined the 
Lyceum company, and finally in 1847 they 
managed the same theatre. Their career since that 
period is well known. Madame Vestris took lead- 
ing parts in the Wonderful Woman and the Pride 
of the Market, and succeeded also in more pathetic 
characters. In one of these, namely, Swnshine 
through Clouds, she made her last appearance on 
Mr. Charles Mathews’s benefit, on 26th July, 1854, 
Few actresses have so long and so completely en- 
joyed the favour of the British public. The de- 
mand for elegant scenic decoration, first introduced 
by her, is likely permanently to influence the mo- 
dern stage, though under the direction of a less 
judicious taste, the tendency of late years has been 
to substitute ostentation for refinement, and to 
overlay intellectual effort with the glitter of extra- 
vagant spectacle. 

M. Jullien gave a Mendelssohn night at the 
Surrey Gardens on Wednesday. The programme 
contained a judicious selection, commencing with 
the overture in C major, written for a military 
band, and now performed for the first time in Lon- 
don. It was played well, and is a work likely to 
become popular. ‘The Italian symphony was given 
entire. The quintett in A, for stringed instru- 





In 1829, she became the lessee ofthe. 








ments, was less appreciated by the general au- 
dience, who were delighted with two of the most 
melodious of the part-songs, ‘*O hills, O vales,” 
and “The vale of rest,” the effective chorus filling 
the upper orchestra in the magnificent hall. With 
the finale to Lorely, the solo-singing by Madame 
Rudersdorff, the Mendelssohn part of the concert 
was brought to a close. In the miscellaneous 
music that followed, the most popular-performances 
were those of the Zouaves with their military 
clarions, and Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ The Chough and 
Crow,” the solos by Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Kate Ranoe, and Herr Rokitansky. The Men- 
delssohn night is to be repeated on Wednesday, 
and each Friday is to be allotted to madrigal 
and glee singing. 

The official programme has been issued of the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, commencing on the 
9th September. The principal vocal performers 
are—Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Clare Hep- 
worth, Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Alboni, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Thomas, and M. Gassier. Mr. Amott 
is the conductor, Mr. Townshend Smith the 
organist, and Mr. Done, pianist. The instru- 
mental band has been selected from the Opera and 
London concerts, and the entire orchestra will 
number 800 performers. On the first morning 
there will be full cathedral service, and a sermon 
will be preached by the newly-elected Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. On Wednesday morning 
will be given Mendelssohn’s Elijah ; on Thursday 
morning, Part I. of Haydn’s Creation, Mozart's 
Requiem, and selection from the St. Paul of Men- 
delssohn, and Costa’s Eli, besides other sacred 
pieces. On Friday morning will be given Handel’s 
Messiah. There will be evening concerts at the 
Shire-hall on three evenings. There will be full 
cathedral service on each morning at eight, and 
each evening of the festival at five o’clock, at which 
the members of the three cathedral choirs are to 
assist... ve 4 ‘ . 

The inauguration festival at the Music Hall at 
Birmingham takes place on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 3rd and 4th. Madame Ciara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves are among the vocalists engaged. The band 
will consist of the London Orchestral Union, with’ 
the addition of the best available local performers. 
The chorus will be selected from the various 
societies of Birmingham and the neighbourhood. 
At the organ, Mr. Simms. Conductor of the 
oratorios, Mr. Alfred Mellon. Conductors for the 
evening concerts, Mr. Mellon and Mr. Simms. 
The performances will consist of—On Wednesday 
morning, oratorio, Messiah : Wednesday evening, 
a grand miscellaneous concert ; Thursday morning, 
oratorio, Elijah ; Thursday evening, a grand mis- 
cellaneous concert. 

There is no dramatic novelty to note this week 
except the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams at the Adelphi, in an American piece, 
Trish Assurance and Yankee Modesty, a broad farce, 
in which the peculiarities of the Irish ‘boy’ and 
Yankee ‘gal’ are amusingly and cleverly exhibited. 

A new ballet, called the Elfes, has, in spite of 
the excessive heat, been produced at the Grand 
Opera ‘at Paris. Madame Ferraris is the princi- 
pal danseuse in it. It is, as all such things at the 
Opera are, magnificently got up. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


: Eisenach, 9th August. 
THE restoration of the old castle of the Wartburg, 
near Ejisenach, which is now taking place, is an 
event of great historical as well as artistic interest. 
Thuringia played an important part in the history 
of Germany during the middle ages, and the Wart- 
burg was the stronghold and principal residence of 
her Landgraves. It was here that ‘‘ the holy Eliza- 
beth” passed her life of self-sacrifice and pure though 
mistaken piety. In this castle Martin Luther was 
kept a prisoner by his friend the Elector of Saxony, 
to guard him from the fury of the papal emissaries, 
and here he laboured on his great work of translat- 
ing the Bible into German. It is little wonder 
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that the Germans regard the Wartburg as a spot 
of almost sacred interest, a feeling in which most 
enlightened foreigners largely share. The Grand- 
Dukes of Weimar, in whose possession the castle 
now is, have undertaken to restore and decorate 
it,—their aim being to preserve the feudal character 
of the castle, and to keep any necessary alterations 
or additions in harmony with the original design. 
The chapel is completed, and the hall of the Land- 
graves has received its finishing touches. On 
entering the latter, one is at once carried back in 
imagination several centuries; the elegancies and 
refinements of the present time give place to the 
stern realities of the middle ages, when war was 
the occupation and the pastime of princes,—here 
we have the wide open hearth, the massive oak 
and ebony furniture, richly carved with grotesque 
forms of men and animals; the rounded arches of 
the windows, supported on slender pillars, have 
something Oriental and Byzantine in their appear- 
ance, and speak of the period before the Gothic 
architecture became the prevailing taste of Ger- 
many; the arabesques and gilding which adorn the 
lower part of the walls are in accordance with that 
period, —viz., the tenth century; the freshness and 
brilliance of the colours strike the eye at first as 
out of place, but they are strictly true to the time 
when the Wartburg was in its prime, and are 
historically correct. Above these decorations are 
the beautiful frescoes of Herr von Schwind, occupy- 
ing the wall up to the roof. The subjects of these 
paintings all refer to the history of Thuringia; the 
first represents Louis, surnamed the ‘“‘ Springer,” 
the founder of the castle, standing on a point of 
rock, and supposed to be exclaiming, “ Warte 
Berg, du sollst mir eine Burg werden.” His 
youthful figure, in a hunter's dress, evinces strength, 
agility, and grace, and the expression on his face 
is that of power and determination; in the fore- 
ground are seen his followers climbing the steep 
hill, on the summit of which he built that castle, 
the idea of which, as his words express, then first 
entered his mind. The next picture represents the 
workshop of the famous blacksmith of Ruhla, with 
Louis the ‘‘ Iron-handed” in his tent, in the back- 
ground, raising himself from his couch to listen to 
the words, ‘‘ Landgraf, be bold,” uttered by the 
smith, words which were to rouse him from a life 
of dreaming, during which his nobles had oppressed 
his people, to energetic action. There is in Louis’s 
face a wonderful expression of amazement and 


pedlar who frequented the neighbouring fairs; with 
the possession of the ass hé became prosperous, when 
it was stolen from him by the men of Wurzburg, 
and the old weary struggles of poverty and hard 
labour returned. Louis, on hearing of the theft, 
assembled his followers, and, marching straight to 
Wurzburg, demanded the stolen property ; his 
warlike attitude intimidated the robbers, and 
the ass was led home in triumph. On the third 
and last wall the frescoes represent the tragic 
story of Margaret of Austria, the first of the 
series depicting the :narriage ceremony of the 
unhappy princess with Albert ‘the Rude” of 
Thuringia. The artist has chosen the moment when 
the bridegroom, smitten with the charms of Cuni- 
gonda von Eisenberg, turns from his modest bride 
to the bold but beautiful coquette, and one foresees 
at once the fate of the neglected wife. We see 
here in Herr von Schwind a wonderful power of 
understanding, and expressing at the same time 
the pure modesty and holy feelings called forth 
by love, and those of a wilder, fiercer, and more 
turbulent character, Our space will not admit of 
a closer examination of this series, which, notwith- 
standing, is full of interest, both for its historical 
and artistic merits. We cannot leave the hall of 
the Landgraves without an expression of grati- 
tude and hearty thanks to Herr von Schwind, who 
has devoted himself to his work in the true spirit 
of an artist. Imbued with a full understanding of 
old customs, manners, and habits of thought, he 
has given us faithful pictures of the men and 
times he treats of; no false taste or exaggerated 
feeling interferes with the reality of the pictures he 
gives ; his forms are true to life, spirited, real ; his 
colouring subdued and harmonious. These frescoes 
will stand amongst the beautiful and wonderful 
productions of art of the nineteenth century, and 
too much praise cannot be given to the ducal 
house of Weimar and its head, who, with the 
limited means of a petty German prince, devotes so 
much time, thought, and money to the restoration 
and embellishment of an old castle, only interest- 
ing from its historical association, and to him 
profitable in no way. I must reserve for another 
communication a further description of the cele- 
brated Wartwurb; in the meantime, I would 
strongly recommend al] tourists within a day’s 
journey of Eisenach to satisfy themselves of the 
beauty of these works of art, of which I have 
attempted a slight description. 





kindling resolution struggling with indol and 
indifference; the nervous figure of the smith occu- 

ies the foreground, skilfully lighted up by the 
lee from the forge; one hound lies slumbering 
on the ground, whilst another with his forepaws 
on the couch gazes wistfully into his master’s face. 
In the third picture we see in the distance the 
humbled nobles harnessed to a plough, whilst the 
foreground is occupied by trees, with beasts repos- 
ing under the shadow of the branches, amongst them 
a fox, probably the prototype of the wily smith. 
In these animals the irony for which the artist is 
famous has full scope; the varied expression in 
the faces of the birds and beasts is wonderful. The 
fourth fresco represents the Emperor, as guest in the 
castle of the Landgraf, standing rather in the back- 
ground, on the threshold of the castle, around which 
are assembled the peasants and faithful vassals of 
the Landgraf, the best defence and the firmest 
bulwark of a good prince; the grouping of the 
knightly figures and the simple countrymen is 
cleverly done, and full of striking contrasts. In 
the next picture we see the Wartburg in its perfect 
state; the courtyard of the castle is a scene of 
tumult and disorder, —a lion has escaped from its 
cage, and the servants and keepers fly terror-stricken 
before him ; one knight alone turns on the furious 
beast, it is Louis ‘‘ the Holy,’’ the husband of 
Elizabeth, before whose figm bearing and dauntless 
éye the king of beasts quails ;—this picture is full 
of interest and beauty. The same prince is deli- 
neated in the next fresco in another phase of 
character, which touches the heart more than the 
boldest deeds of mere knightly prowess. The 
entre of the picture is occupied by an ass, and the 
story runs that Louis had given the ass to a poor 
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VARIETIES. 


An Antiquarian Grumble.—A Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society of London writes as follows : 
—We have more than once entered our protest 
against private collecting. Itis too often the veri- 
fication of Voltaire’s gs sine age J man is 
greedy of something, and frequently causes an 
Sbject of interest ry buried for half a yg | 
The remarkable series of coins belonging to the 
Devonshire and the Pembroke collections were 
crammed away in a banker's back parlour for a 
still longer period, and at last dispersed by the 
auctioneer. Such will doubtless one day be the 
fate of the Wiltshire Antiquities collected by the 
late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, now entombed at 
Stourhead. In reference to those objects, we 
quote the remarks of the Rev. Prebendary Fane, 
at the recent annual meeting of the Wiltshire 
Archeological Society at Warminster, in which 
we entirely concur:—‘‘ There was one circum- 
stance to which he would now advert as connected 
with their present meeting, namely, the refusal of 
Sir Hugh Hoare to permit his collection tobe viewed 
bythe members of the society. He submitted that 
before they separated, they should pass such a reso- 
lution as would convey to Sir Hugh their conviction 
of the injustice he was doing them, in abiding by 
such a refusal, The collection at Stourhead was, 
and he asserted it emphatically, a Wiltshire col- 
tion—that is to say, such as could not be regarded 
as exclusively individual property, nor be alienated 
from the inspection of Wiltshire people without a 


grievous wrong. It had been amassed from dif- | 





ferent localities in the county on the consent of 
the several landowners, who he did not believe, in 
those instances in which their property was en. 
tailed, were strictly empowered to give away in 
perpetuity the articles of which it was composed, 
He trusted that Sir Hugh would rescind his fe. 
solution, and that they would respectfully utter: 
their protest against the decision to which he had 
already come.” 

The Coriniwum Museum at Cirencester.—The in. 
teresting collection of Roman: remains brought 
together in this building, recently erected by 
Earl Bathurst for the reception of the magnificent 
tessellated pavements discovered in 1849, will 
repay a visit from the antiquarian. The collec. 
tion consists, among others, of various objects of 
bijouterie, such as armlets and brooches, with 
many curious articles in bronze ; and such instro- 
ments as compasses and steelyards of the same 
compound metal, of most exquisite form of work. 
manship, will show how ancient are these matters, 
In iron, there is a large collection of knives, spear 
heads, and keys, side by side with the very hone 
stones upon which cutting implements were 
sharpened ; and it must not be forgotten by those 
who delight in the flavour of the delicious “ native,” 
that probably the first oyster knife that ever found 
its way into the Cotteswold district is preserved in 
this museum, and is of undoubted Roman work- 
manship. In ivory and bone are many curious 
objects, such as salt spoons, knife handles, bod- 
kins, and pins. Glass working of the period is 
exemplified in some unique beads of this material, 
with portions of vases and bottles, which go far to 
suow that glass making had arrived at a great 
pitch of excellence among the Romans. Of pot 
tery there is a large collection, some of which is 
most elaborately and elegantly ornamented ; and 
the forms of these sufficiently attest that the perio¢ 
in which they were made was one marked by an 
exubefance of fancy, united with elegance in form 
and beauty of outline which might well shame us 
in the present day, even with all our advantages 
of Art Unions and Schools of Design. These, with 
sculptured tombstones and portions of architec- 
ture, are here brought under our view, and may 
truly be said to teach us more of the histories of 
Roman occupation in Britain than all the history 
that has ever been written. During the present 
week some large additions have been made to thé 
collection, consisting of bronzes, coins, &c., by 
Mrs. Mullings, Mr. Cox, Mr. Hunt, &c. The 
inhabitants are greatly indebted to Professor 
Buckman and the Rev. Canon Powell for the 
pains they have taken in organising the collection. 
—Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

Another Ascent of Mont Blanc.—A letter from 
Chamounix of the Ist inst., in the Savoy Gazette, 
says :—‘‘ The great event of the day here is an 
ascent of Mont Blanc, commenced yesterday morn- 
ing, at eight o’clock, by a Mr. Forman, an Eng- 
lishman, and his daughter. They arrived safely at 
the Grands-Mulets at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and by the light of lanterns left this morning at 
two o’clock to ascend the giant of the Alps. At 
ten o’clock the small party arrived on the crest of 
the highest mountain in Europe, and after a halt 
of an hour left on their return, and reached this 
place at seven o’clock inthe evening. This ascent 
will be talked of as one of the wonders of the valley, 
both on account of the little time employed (fifteen 
hours to ascend, and seven to descend), and of the 
intrepidity shown by Miss Forman, of whom the 
guides speak in raptures. This young lady is the 
fourth who has performed this feat. gist 

The Prince of Wales.—It must be gratifying to 
all lovers of Wales and its literature, to learn that 
“our Prince” is being taught to read and under- 
stand the venerable language of the country 
whence he derives his title—Cambrian Quarterly 
Journal. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
FERNY COMBES, 


A RAMBLE AFTER FERNS IN THE GLENS AND 
VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER, 
8 Coloured Plates. Price 5s, 





[This day, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS AND 
THE ALLIED PLANTS ; 


Comprising the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 
Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, 
second Edition. 22 Coloured Plates, including Figures of 
all the Species. 10s. 6d. 

“Mr, Moore’s Popular ‘ History of British Ferns ’forms one 
ofthe numerous elegant and instructive books by which Mr. 
Reeve has endeavoured to popularize the study of Natural 
History.” Spectator, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS ; 


Comprising an Account of their Structure, Reproduction, 
Use, Distribution, and Classification. 
By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, MD. 
22 Plates, 392 Figures. 10s, 6d. coloured. 
“The first attempt to popularize a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. he 22 plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects.”’—Liver- 


pool Courier. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES ; 


Their Structure, Fructification, Arrangement, and General 
Distribution. 
By R.M. STARK. 
Twenty Coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 

“All the genera and species of ‘Moss,’ as the term is 
understood by botanists, are clearly but succinctly described 
inthe English language; and to aid the learner in under- 
standing the subject, we find twenty coloured plates, admi- 
rably executed by Mr. Fitch.”’—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 
Comprising all the Marine Plants of the British Isles. 
By the Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. 
Second Edition. 22 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. 1t is a worthy sea-side companion—a 
handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.’—Economist. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. 
20 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“With this Manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Seaweeds 
=~ same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled 
weed that lies in his pathway.” —Liverpool Standard, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


Containing a Familiar History of the Mollusca and 
Shells inhabiting the British Isles, 


By G. B, SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


*It will be found a most convenient handbook at the sea- 
side, as all the more common shells are not only described 
but illustrated.’—Atheneum, 


HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 
Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, 
By MARY ROBERTS. 
18 Plates, by W. Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals, It will prove 
anice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 
Or, the History of British Seaweeds, 


ing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
of Alge inhabiting the Shores of the British 
Islands 


By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D. MR.LA. 
es. vols. royal 8vo, arranged in order of publication, 


In 4 vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according to 
the Synopsis, £7 17s, 6d. 


%,* 4 few Copies have been printed on large paper, 





GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
a a 2 —a ay eas wan y's Prospectus. 

@ Premiums requir ti insuri ow 
lives are lower than in mamy other old established Odkccs one 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L.,F.R.S. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.8. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 


NOTICE. 

In order to remove any apprehension that might be ertertained 
as to the perfect Security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 
LIFE OFF:CE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 
render them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 
by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an Insurance. 

The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

For Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
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(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the usual Dividend of Five 
per cent. (less income tax) em the paid-up Cupital on the Shares of 
Soviety, will be PAYABLE at, this Office on and after 

WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of August instant. 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

N.B. The SIXTH BONUS will be declared in January next. 
The last Report giving a detailed statement of the affairs of this 


Society can be obtained Free on application. 
A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-wiitten by Sir W. J HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew 3 with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartzs Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 
_ “In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, full 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants," 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MALVERN SELTZER. 


‘* Malvern is not more celehrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
and charming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, a 
[eer purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 

prings.’ 


EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCHWEPPE'S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delicious Seltzer, manufac- 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern, is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS, and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsu be addressed. 


Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 





Royal 4to, price £5 58. 








E A @&@ LL E 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 

Directors. 

Cuartes Tuos. Hotcomee, Esq., Chairman. 

Ricup. Harman Luioyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. 

Avpitors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green ; 
Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Actuary anD Secretany—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 





The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
Sterling. 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Five Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Three Million One Hundred 
and Thirty Thousand Pounds. 

The next Division of Surplus will take place in 1857. 


The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 
The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 


charge, to reside in any country (Australia and California excepted) 


north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 


sion) between any places lying in the same hemisphere—distant 
more than 33 degrees from the Equator without extra charge. 


Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 


ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 


The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 


spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Ottice, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


ing and antifebrile, or absolutely curative, in cases of Aci- 
dity, Heartburn, Gout, &c.,these Malvern Waters are unrivalled’ 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improv- 
ing, Beau'ifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It wil! completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities, render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, &c., 


clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continu- 


ing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 


soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 


fal. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 


irritation and smarting-pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and fi 


rm. 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 


Perfumers. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kentand Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Royat Lavunpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 








RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET. and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci of British fi in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-eases, Dressing-bags, and other artic es of utility 
or Juxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shippi Orders d. The 











same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 
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lover, REEvE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa 
Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRAN 


CIs SCOTT, M.P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS gen 

are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices 


erally, 





rs of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Th 


Thirteen Thousand 
The Annual Income exceeds One 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums 
&e., to be had, on 


d Pounds (i 
er parties Lene | Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien. 
ounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 3 
paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Patliament. 
appli m, at the office, 8, WarzRLoo Pracg, Patt Matt, Loxpon; or 
lished in all the large Towns of the Kingdom. 


luding Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





[Aug. 16, °56 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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224, REGENT STREET, LONDON, June, 1856, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY. 








Mr. MAYALL begs to announce that he has made considerable Additions to his Premises, in order that his visitors 


(however numerous) may receive immediate attention and accommodation. A Suite of Apartments has been fitted up in 


the adjoining house expressly for the Nobility, Gentry, and Ladies requiring more privacy than the Public Gallery 


affords. 


A New Gallery of Pictures has also been formed for the Exhibition of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Individuals, 


A detailed Catalogue is in preparation, pending which it may be mentioned, that during the past season Mr. Mayall has 


had the honour of sittings from the DISTINGUISHED PERSONS NAMED BELOW; many of whom have given permission to 


include copies in his Exhibition. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALFRED. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS HELENA. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 

RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

RIGHT HON. LORD PALMERSTON. 

RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 

RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD. 

RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 
RIGHT HON. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 

RIGHT HON. LORD CANNING, Governor-General of India. 
EARL OF WICKLOW. 





HIS GRACE THE. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF AYLESBURY. 
RIGHT: HON, THE; EARL GRANVILLE. 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
RIGHT HON. THE LORD PANMURE, 
RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY. 

RIGHT HON. SIR CORNWALL LEWIS. 
THE LATE SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 
RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, M.P. 
RIGHT HON. LORD ELCHO. 

RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST. 

RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 
SIR HAMILTON SEYMOUR, G.C.B. 
THE HON. J. BUCHANAN, late U.S. Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 
THE HON. G, M. DALLAS, present U.S, Minister. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR DE LACY EVANS. 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE BERKELEY, 
GENERAL SCARLETT, 

GENERAL CATOR. 

COLONEL DOUGLASS, 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
CHARLES DICKENS, Ese. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, Ese. 
SOLOMON HART, Esgq., R.A. 

R. LESLIE, Esq., R.A. 

GEORGE LANCE, Esq., B.A. 

SIR W. NEWTON, R.A, 

J. BAILEY, Esq., R.A. 





W. C. MACREADY, Esq. 


SAMUEL PHELPS, Ese. 


SIMS REEVES, Esa. 
ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
CHARLES KEAN, Esq, 
HERR FORMES, 

M. JULLIEN. 

— ROBSON, Ese. 

B, WEBSTER, Esq. 


GENERAL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. © 
GENERAL BEATSON. 

LORD LUCAN. . 

LORD STORMONT. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
SIR B. C, BRODIE. 
PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 
PROFESSOR TAYLOR. 
DB. HASSALL. 

&e. &Oq 


“We saw in Mr. Mayall’s Gallery a score or two of Portraits of men whom we know personally ; each one was the.man himself— 
a living likeness, such as the most skilful painter could never set before us ; they are as far superior to the multitude of Photographic 


Caricatures one sees in every great thoroughfare, as a delicate engraving on Steel or Copper is to a coarse wood-cut."—AnT JOURNAL 
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London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savil/ and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at 8 Garden.. 1856. 
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